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TO THE HONOURABLE 


r. Juosrieg HALES, 


ONE OF THE JUDGES: 


OF" THE 


COMMON PLEAS: 


AND ro THE MUCH HONOURED 


Edward Hey wood, John Vaughan, 
2 and Rowland Jewks, Eſqrs. 


Nos r WORTHY GENTLEMEN, 


Wurz you not executors to 
that perſon, who, while he lived, 
was the glory of the nation, yet I 
am confident any thing of his would 
find acceptance with you, and truly 
the ſenſe and notion here is wholly 
his, and moſt of the words. I had 
the opportunity to hear his diſcour- 
ſes twenty. years together, and leſt 
all thoſe excellent things that uſu- 
ally fell from him might be loſt, 
ſome of them from time to time 

„ [ 


iv DEDICATION. 

I faith fully committed to writings 
which here digeſted into this me- 
thod, I humbly: preſent to your 
hands: you will quickly perceive 
them to be his by the familiar il— 
luſtrations where witk they are ſet 
off, and in which, way you know 
he was ſo happy, that, with a mar- 
velous delight to thoſe that heard 
him, he Sond preſently convey.the 
higheſt points of religion, and the 
moſt important affairs of ſtate, to 


an ordinary apprehenſion. #7 T 
In reading be pleased to diftin- 


Sith tithes" Ia Fi your fancy carry 
along with you the when and the 
why many of theſe thing s Were 
ſpoken, this will give BM the 
more life and the finarter reliffi. It 
is Sono the entertainment you 


find in them, may render you the 

more inclinable to pardon the 2 

ſumption of, — 

; Your Wag obliged thi vl 
* Moſt humble e ban! 
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Faris rt PER? the FINE? an- 
tiquarian, and stiled by Grotius the glo- 
ry of England, was born December 16, 
1584, at alvington; i in Sussex: he was 
first put to school at Chichester, and 
gave this T of his genius, at ten 
years of 2 in a Latin epigram wrote 
WE the door of the house where he 

born, * Dr. Wilkins Ty wy 
to b seen in His tigie,— 


377 . 


Gr, ates , ze, mil; 5 non e Ki A, 1. = 
Fer phi Ae fadta rolyta , 25 tte 
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At fourteen years of his age his school 
master finding him fit for the univer- 
sity, recommended him to his brother, 
Mr. Anthony Barker, Fellow of New 
College Oxford. Herwas admitted in 
Hart Hall, in 1598, Mr. Wood says 
1600: he continued at the University 
four years, and made a great progress 
through his academical studies, master- 
ing eyery diffeulty that occurred, to - 
him in any of the sciences. 

When he left the university he re- 
moved to Clifford's. Inn, and was ad- 
mitted, Socius of the Inner Temple, in 
ö May, 1604, where he pursued With! 
indefatigable, diligence and extraordi- 4 
nary success lüs studies, in searching 4 
into the origin of the law in all its 4 
various branches. He drew up. à Trea- 
tise on the Civil Government of Eng- 
land before the Conqvest, at the age of 
twenty-two years; . this. gained him 
great reputation amongst the learned of 
that time. In. 1614. be published his 
Titles of Honour; a work exceeding all 
| ? others on: that subject. 12 1616 he 

* 
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published his Notes on Sir Joha For- N 
Ir * tescue, 


ro HR SEEDExN, B'S Q. M 


tescbe, d  Landibius Begvm Anglia: 
About this time his reputation or lear⸗ 
ning was raised to the highest pitch, 
which alarmed” the clergy, by an at- 
temipt which he made to lessen the ge- 
veralopinion- of ther divine right to 
tythes: complaint being made to King 
James, he was afterwards prosecuted 
in the High” Commission Court, and 
obliged, in a solemn manner, to ac 
knowledge his fault. In- 162 1 he was 
cominitted: to the custody of the sheriff 
of Londoh, as x'prineipaÞpromoter 'of 
the protest made by the -Contnions- al 
Specting their pr j being-origi 
175 grants From les beingoriginal 
Ng Had asserted in this*speech to = 
Parliament, and-for which: protest the 
King was so angry that he tote it out 
of thi ir journals with his own hands. 
ring his conſinement Mr. Selden re · 
Vised the History of Zadmer, arid pub. 
lished' it in 1623, in; folio. On the 
12th- of February; the same year,” he 
Was returned member of Parliament for 
Tancaster; and in the next year ano- 
met Parliament was called, upom the 
accession 


viii. THE LITT oT 


acceſſian of King Charles to the throne, 
he Was returned for Great Bedwin, in 
Wiltshire, in which he warmly — ns th 
against the Duke of Buckingham: and 
in the next Parliament of 1620, he was 
chosen one of the Committee for draw 
ing up the articles of impeachment for 
that Minister, and after wards appointed 
one of the Managers at his Pure In 
he pleaded as counsel for Mr. ö 
Hamden. - In the third parliament of - 
King Qharles the First * author Was 
returned a getond time for. Lancaster, 
inrwhichibe Dad 4 great; share in all 11 
leadingosteps towards Preppring: And | 
ectablishing the famous Petitien.of Right; . 
which being granted, he, in June, re- 
tited to M ren, in Bedfordshi 1 Where 
_ he-passedothe'symimer; dup) e: 7 . 
of Parliament; here n | 
Gammbitar ies upon the unuudalian — ol 
t. In tbe next erke 

His opposition to the Court, and soon 
after was committed to the Tower by 2 
ortler of the Privy Couneil, and his stu- N 
dy sealed up the 24th; of Mareb, 2628: 
tre: Sn prisoner for three. 
11012422994 months, 
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months, but magniflcently supported 
at the King's expence. He was after- 
wards, at his on request, removed to 
the King's Bench, where the King sent 
his Chaplain, Morley, to suggest to 
him, that upon a petition he might be 
discharged. In 16 31 he was admitted 
to bail, and to have the liberty of ap- 
peating in any of the courts of law 
upon the business of that Suit... In 
July, 1634, he was freed likewise from 
this bail, and never more detained: in 
prison. In 1636 he published his De 
fence. of the King's Dominion over the 
British seas, in answer to Grotius; in 
consequence of which the Dutch re- 
linquished. their claim, and paid the 
King 30, ol. for their permission to 
fish for that year. But not withstand - 
ing Mr. Selden asserted the prerogative 
of the British Crownagainst the Butch, 
he was not à friend to the court doc- 
trine of the King's power to leyy, mo- 
ney on the subject without their con- 
tent; therefore in the , Patliaments of 
1640, and 1641, heing returned for the 
university of axlatdso . end pe 
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and aQed with the same spirit; and 
| joined with the most violent in prose- 
cuting the Earl of Strafford, and Arch- 
bishop Laud. In 1642 the King took 
the Great Seal from le Lord Keeper 
Littleton, intending it for Mr. Selden; 
but he deelined the first overture that 
he received of that intention. 

In 1647 he published Fleta sen — 5 
mentarius Juris Anglicani sic nuncupatus; 
he was much displeased with the violent 

5 4 pursued against the King; and 
Wh the Ertwy Baommy came out, Crom- 
well eould not by any means prevail or 
him to draw his pen against it. He 
now / declined public affairs, and spend 
his time altogether in his study, where 
he was sure to gratify his own humour. 
He after this publisked 4 N works. 
In the year 1654, bong ear Seventy 
years old he began to decline, and in 
some months grew apprehensive of his 
approaching dissolution. He disceursed 
with Dr. Uber and: Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine, on the! yanity of learning; and 
declared that all his hopes of salvation 
was. upon the promises In scripture. LL 
on Soon. 
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Soon after he wrote a letter to Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, Esg . his friend, in 
these Wai 7d t˖9 
5 42 My Lord, a dasziunng 25977 

] am a most humble suitor to your 
„ Lerdehip, that you would be pleasad 
&« that I might have your presence for 
« a little time to morrow or next day. 
« Thus much wearies the most weak 
< hand and body of your Lordship's 
„ most humble servant, 


« J. SELDEN/ 


4 - 
, | „ „ * 
£ 4 ” 4 


Nov. 10, 16 54. 
From White Friars, 


He had resided some years with Eliza- 
beth, Countess Dowager of Kent, at 
the Friary house. Mr. Whitelocke 
came according to his request, but 
found him so weak that he was not 
able to perform his intention, which 
was some alteration in his will. He 
died on the last day of November, and 
was buried, according to his own re- 
quest, in the Temple church, Archbi- 
shop Usher preaching his funeral sermon. 
His works have been collected and 
published 


are in the choice 


ii THE LITE OP, Kc. 
published by Dr. David Wilkins, in 


three volumes, folio. Mr. Whitlocke 


says his mind was as great as his lear- 
ning: and Dr. Wilkins observes tliat he 
was charitable especially to scholars. 
His character is eloquantiy touched by 
his motto: 
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Fus unviltingness of * Mink us pe- 
with their land will fall out to be juſt no- 


thing, because they were yielded up to the 


King by a supreme hand, viz. a Parliament. 


If a King conquer another country, the Peo- 


ple are loath to lose their lands; yet no di- 
vine will deny, but the King may give them 
to whom he please. If a Parliament make a 


law concerning leather, or any other commo- 
dity, you and I for example are Parliament 


men; perhaps in respect to our on private 


interest, we are against it; yet the major part 
conclude it, we are then involved, and tlie 


law is good. 


14 


T 
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II. When 
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II. When the founderof abbies laid a cursc 


upon those that should take away those lands, 
I would fain know what power they had to 
curse me; ?tis not the curses that come from 
the poor, or from any body, that hurt me, be- 
cause they come from them, but because I do 
something ill against them that deserves God 
mould curse me for it. On the other side, 
*tis not a man's blessing me that makes me 
blessed, he only declares me to be so, and if I 
do well I ſhall be blessed, whether any bless 
me or not. | 

III, At the time of thedissolution, they were 
tender in taking from the abbots and priors 
their lands and their houses till they surren- 
dered them, as most of them did ; indeed the 
prior of St. John's, Sir Richard Weston, be- 


ing a stout man, got into France, and stood 
_ out a whole year, at last submitted, and the 


King took in that priory also, to which the 
temple belonged, and many other houses in 
England ; they did not then ery no abbots, tio 
ꝓriors, as we do now no bishops, no bishops. 
IV. Henry the Fifth put away the friers, 
aliens, and seized to himself 100, oool. a 
year, and therefore they were not the Protes- 
rants only that took away church lands. 
V. In Queen Elizabeth's time, when all the 
abbies were pulled down, and all good works 
defaced; then the preachers must ery up justi- 
Kcation by faith, not by good Seer 19110 
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ARTICLES. 


I. THE nine and thirty articles are much 
another thing in Latin, (in which tongue they 
were made) than they are translated into Eng- 
lish; they were made at three several convo- 
cations, and confirmed by act of Parliament 
six or seven times after. There is A secret 
concerning them: of late Ministers have sub- 
scribed to all of them; but by act of Par- 
liament that confirmed them, they ought only 
to subscribe to those articles which contain 
matter of faith, and the doctrine of the sa- 
craments, as appears by the first $ubscriptions- 
But Bishop Bancroft, in the convocation held 
in King James's. days, he began it, that Mi- 
nisters should subscribe to three things, to 
the King's supremacy, to che Common Prayer, 
and to the Thirty-Nine Articles; though 
many of them do not contain matter of faith. 
Is it matter of faith how the church should 
be governed ? Whether infants should be bap- 
tized? Whether we have, any property in our 
n ? *. 


— 


BAPTISM. 


., IT was & good way to eln 
oy christened, to tell them that they had 
foul ness about them, viz, original sin, that 
* not be washed away but by baptismw. 

B 2 II. The 
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IT. The baptising of children with us does 
only prepare a child against he comes to be a 
man, to understand what Christianity means. 
In the church of Rome, it has this effect; it 
| frees children from hell. They say they go 
into limbus infantum. It succeeds circum- 
cison, and we are sure the child understood 
nothing of that at eight days old; why then 
may not we as reasonably baptise a child at 
that age? In England of late years I evet 
thought the parson baptized his own Angers 
rather than the child. 

III. In the primitive times they bas 445 


4 


Fathers to see the children brought up in the 


Christian religion, because many times, when 
the father was a Christian, the mother was 
not; and sometimes, when the mother was a 
Christian the father was not; and therefore 


they made choice of two or more that were 


Christians, to dee their ehilaren braught up 
nnen 
{ > 2847 HO 1 e ae 
. b a. 
77 len * l 
1. 18 aid the 23d of Deuteronomy, eh. a, 
„A bastard shall not enter into the congrega- 
e tion of the Lord, even to the tenth genera- 


„tion.“ Non ingredietur in Ecclesiam Do- 


mini, he shall not enter into the church. The 
meaning of the phrase is, he shall not marry 
a jewish woman. But upon this grossly mis- 
taken; a bastard at * 162 in the chutch of 
1X41 £ Rome, 
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Rome, without a dispensation, cannot take or - 
ders; the thing haply well enough were tis 
so settled; but that it is upon a mistake, (the 
place having no reference to the church) appears 


plainly by what follows at the third verse, 


« An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
«© into the congregation of the Lord, even to 
<6 the tenth generation.“ Now you know 
with the Jews, an Ammonite, or a Moabite, 
could never be a priest, because their priests 
Were 3 aden 5a Kenner 
ver, e PTURE. 
+: T= 

1. gin is a | grenr question how we hes 
Scriptire: to be Scripture, whether by the 
church, or by man's private spirit: let me aſk 
you, how I know any thing? how I know this 


carpet to be green? First, because somebody 


rold me it was green; that you call the church 
in your way. Then after I have been told 
it is green, when I see that colour again, I 
know it ta be green, my own eyes tell me it is 
green, that you call the private spirit. 
II. The English translation of the Bible is 
the best translation in the world, and renders 
the sense of the original best, thing in for the 
English translation, the Bishops“ Bible as 
well as King James's. The translators in 
King James's time took an excellent way. 
That part of the Bible was given to him who 
w more excellent in such a tongue (as the 


B 3 Apocry- 
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Apocrypha to Andrew Downs) and then they 
mer together, and one read the translation, 
the rest holding in their hands some Bible, 
either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c.; if they found any oy 
they spoke; if not, he read on. 

II. Tnere is no book 80 translated as the 
Bible for the purpose. If I translate a French 
book into English, I turn it into English 
Phrase, not into French English. 1/ fait froid. 
1 Say *zis cold, not it makes cold; but the Bi- 
ble is rather translated into English words 
than into English phrase. The Hebraisms 
are kept, and the phrase of that language is 
kept: as for enample, he ancovered her 
eshame,“ which is well enough, so long as 
scholars have to do with it; but when it comes 
among the common people, tows g 
do they make of it 
IV. \ Serutamini  Scripturas. Thee two 
words have undone the world, because Christ 
spoke it re his disciples; Ab we must 
yy men, women and nee read uns _ 

ret the $eriprore, 

by Henry the Eighth lady: a l chat all 
men hight read the Scripture, en cept ter- 
vants; but no woman, except ladies and gen- 
women, who had leisure, and might ask some- 
body the meaning. The _ was repealed in 
Edward the Sith's dae. 
VI. Laymen have dar interpreted the 
Herd Placer in the Bible, such as Johannes 


Picus, 
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Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, Salmasius, Hein - 
sius, &. 

VII. If you ask which of — Beza, 
or Grotius, did best upon the New Testament, 
it is an idle question; for they all did well in 
their way. Erasmus broke down the first 
brick, Beza added many things, and Grotius 
added much to him, in whom. we have either 
something new, or something heightened, that 
Was said before, and so it was necessary to have 
them all three. 

VIII. The text serves only to guess by ; 
we must satisfy durselves fully out of the au- 
thors that lived about those times. | 

IX. In interpreting the Scripture, many do 
as if. a man, Should, see one have ten pounds 
which he reckoned by 1, 2, 4, 4x 8, 6, 77 3x 
97 10, meaning four was but four unites, 
and five five unites, &c, and that he had in all 
but ten pounds ; the other that sees him takes 
not the figures together as he doth, but picks 
here and there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath ve pounds in one bag, and six pounds in 
another bag, and nine pounds in augther bag, 
Se. when as in tiuth he hath but ten pounds 
in all. So we pick out a text here and there 
10 make it serve our turn; whereas if we take 
it all together, and considered what went be · 
fore, and what followed aftex, we Should find 
it meant no such thing. 

X. Make no more allegories i in Scripture 
han needs must; the fathers were too fre» 

B 4 quent 
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quent in them; they indeed, before they fully 
understood the literal sense, looked out for an 


allegory. The folly whereof you may con- 


ccive thus : Here at the first 8ight appears to 
me in my window a glass and a book; I take 
it for granted, it is a glass and a book; there- 
upon 1 go about to tell you what they signify; 


afterwards, upon nearer view, they prove no 


Such wing; one is a box made like à book, 
the other is a picture made like a glass 275 
where is now my allegory ? T1 

XI. When men meddle with het licdral 
text, the question is, where- they should stop: 
in this case, àa man must venture his discre- 
tion, and do his best to satisfy himself and 
dthers in those places where he doubts; for 


although we call the Scripture the word of 


God, as it is, yet it was writ by a man, a mer- 
cenary man, whose copy either might be false, 
or he might makè it false: for example, here 
were a thousand Bibles printed in England 
with the / text © thus, Thou shalt commit 
4% adultery, the word . not“ lefrope; as 
m_ this text be mended? 7 
XII. The Scripture may have more senses 
besides the literal, because God understands 
all things at once; but a man's writing has 
but one true sense, Whieh is that which the 
author meant when ho-wrir it: I bag 101 
XIII. When you meet with never read- 
ings of the text, take heed you admit nothin 
against the tenets of 4 church; but 
> A as 
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48 if you 2 going over a bridge, be sure 
you hold fast by the rail, and then you may 
dance here and there as you please; be sure 
you keep to what is settled, and then you may 
Auen upon your various lections. 
XIV. The Apocrypha is bound with the 
Bibles of all churches that have been hitherto. 
Why should we leave it out? The church of 
Rome has her Apocrypha, viz. Susanna and 
Bell and the Dragon, which she does not 
esteem equally. with the rest of those books 


chat we ane. 
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MSPs gras Tux PARLIAMENT, 
162W_ I... hams wb wont of a0 
I. A ee had 1 never any ec» 
elexizatical jurisdiction; for as soon as he was 
ectus confirmatus, that is, after the three pro- 
olamations in Bow church, he might exercise 
jurisdiction, before he was consecrated, but 
till then, he was no bishop, neither could he 
give orders. Besides, suffragans were bi- 
are - ſep never claimed 1 ener 
Bal N 3 on mikin the 
city for safety and security. The: bishops? 
douses were. by the water side, because they 
Pe Held sacred _emans which nobody would 
rt. 862 VESM 
III. There was some sense «for r 
at frst ; 5 when there was a living void, and 
ST ;7'9 B 5 never 


never a elerk to serve it, the bighops were to 
keep it till they found a fir man; but no it is a 
trick for the bishop to keep it for himself. 
IV. For a biſhop to preach, it is to do other 
folks! office, as if the steward of the house 
should execute the porter's or the cook's 
: it is his business to ſee that they and 
all- other 1 the house * their: da- 
ties. oi 
V. That whlich is chought to hive — 
the bishops hurt, is their going about to bring 
men to a blind obedience, imposing things 
upon them, (though perhaps small and well 
enough) without preparing them, and insi- 
nuating into their reasons and fancies, every 
man loves to know his commander. I wear 
those gloves ; but perhaps if an alderman 
should command me, I should thmk much to 
do it: What has he to do with me? Or if he 
hae, peradventure 1 de not know it. This 
jumping upon thipps at first dush. will destroy 
all : ro keep up friendehip, there must be lit- 
tle addresses and applications, wherehs blunt- 
ness spoils it quickly : to keep up the hierar- 
chy, there must be little applications made to 
men: they must be brought on by liitle and 
Htrle: so in the primitive times the power 
was gained, and so it mutt be continued. 
Scaliger said of Erasmus, Si minor ec wor 
luit, major fuisset. So we may say of the 
bishops, Si winores clue en ver e. 
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VI. The bishops were too hasty, else with 


a disoreet slowness they might have had what 
they aimed at: the old story of the fellow, 
that told the gentleman he might get to zach 
a place, if he did tot . too rl would 1 51 
fitted their turn. 

VII. For a bishop to cite an 0d de de 
strengthen his new articles, is as if a lawyer 
should plead an old statute mat 1 been re- 


pealed God Knows a long. 


einer- 1 rn 411 AMENT: | 
T. BISHOPS be e e right to sit in 
reale as the best earls and barons, that 
is, those that were made by writ: if you ask 
one of them (Arundel, Oxford, Northumbers 
land) why they sit in the House? they can 
only — their fathers sat there before them, 
and their grandfather before him, &c. And $0 
say the bishops; , .he that was a bishop of this 
place before me sat in the House, and he that 
was a biſhop before him, &c. Indeed your lat- 
ter earls and barons have it expressed in their 
patents, that they shall be called to the Parlia- 
ment, Ofſection, But the lords sit there by blood, 
the bishops not. Auſeber, It 18 true, they sit 
not there both the same way; yet that takes 
not me the bishops“ right: if Jam a parson 
of a parish, I have as much right to my glebe 
and. tithe, as you have to your land which your 
B 6 ancestors 
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ancestors have had in my ans: eight bun- 
Ared years. Ar Hita 
II. The bishops were not * 3 
they had baronies annexed to their bishopricks 
{for few of them had so, unless the old ones, 
Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, &c. 3 the 
mew erected we are sure had none, as Glou- 
erster, Peterborough, &c.; besides, few. of 
the temporal lords had any baronies.) But 
they are barons, because they are called by 
writ to the Parliament, and bishops were in 
the Parliament ever since there was any men- 
tion or sign of a; Parliament in England. 
III. Bishops may be judged by the peers, 
though in the time of popery it never hap- 
pened, because they. pretended they were not 
obnoxious; to a. z5ecular, court; but their way 
was to cry, Ego SUM frater. domini papæ, I am 
brother to my lord the pope, and therefore 
take not myself to be judged by, you ;., in this 
case they impanelled a Middlesex Jurys and 
dispatehed the business. 
IV. Whether may bishops be. present in 
cases of blood 7; Answer, That they had a 
right to give votes,, appears, by this; always 
when they did go out, they left a proxy ;. and 
in che time of the abbots, one man had x0, 20, 
or 30 voices. In, Richard the Second's time, 
there was a protextation against 05 ganons, by, 
Which they. were, forbidden to be present in 
cate of blood. The 5tatute of 25th of Henry 


the eee may go a 7er way in this busi- 
> £ ness. 
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ness. The clergy were forbidden to use or 
cite any canon, & c. 3 but in the latter end of 
che statute, there was a glause, that such 
canons that were in usage in this kingdom 
should be in force till the thity- two commis- 
sioners appointed should make qthers, pro- 
vided, they were nat contrary to che King's 
supremacy. Now the question will be, Whe⸗ 
ther these canons for blood were in use in this 
kingdom or no? the contrary, whereof, ma 
appear by many presidents in Rich, III. and 
H. VII. and che beginning of H. VIII. 3,4 
which time there were more attainted. than 
since, or scarceſbefgre: the canons of ĩrregu 
larity of blood were, neyer received in Eng- 
land, but upon pleasure. If, a. lay lord was 
attainted, the bishops assented: to his con- 
demning, and were always present at the pas» 
ing of the, bill of ataindex; but if 8 Spiritual 
head was cut off, so none. of. their on. In 
those. days, the. bishops being, of great haus es, 
were often · entangled With the lords in matters 
of treason. But when do you hear; of a bishog 
a. traytor, a π¾ ονι l 5942611403 yd bangt: 
V., You would, not have bishops meddle 
with temporal affairs, think who. you are that 
$ay it If a Papist, they dp in- you church; 
if an English Protestant, they do among you; 
if a Preſbyterian, here you, have ng,bishops, 
yourmean. your |Pretbyteriag lay - elders:qheuld 
meddle with temporal affairs as, EAU 


tual: 
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tra? : besides all jurisdiciom ie temporal; and 


in no chureh, but they hase some jurlsdiction 


or other. The question then will be reduced 
to mais and minus; they meddle more in one 
church than in audt her. 
VI, Orion, Bishops give not their votes 
by bidod in Pakliament, but by am office an- 
hexed*to them hieh deing taken gway: they 
dead to vote, therefore there iv mot the same 
avon for them as for temporal lords; - An- 
be. We do not pretend they have that 
power the same way, but they have a right: 
that Rus an office in Westminster Half for 
Rs Hife, the office is as muck His, as his land 
is hib that dth land by inheritane : 
VII. Whether had the infe dr elorgy -« 


ever 
any thing to dv in the Parliament ? Instber. 
No; no other wise than thus There were cer- 
tam of the clergy that used to assemble near. 
me Parliament, with whom the bishops, upon 
bccasivn might consult; (but there were none 
of Tit convocation; as 4 Was afterwards set- 
tled; Val the dean the archdeatois,- one for the 
chapter, amd two for the diocese ;) but it hap- 
pened by continuance of time (to save charges 
arc trouble) their voices and the consent of 
the vhiole elergy were involved in the bithops; 
and at this day the bihops? writs run, to 
bring alk these ta the Patlfament; bur the bi- 
$ bps themselves staud for Ahne 115212 6 3 
VIII. Bishops were formerly one of these 
two conditions, either men bred canonists and 
JEW? civilians, 
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civilians, \4ent up and Yown/ambazsddors to 
Rome aud oftter!! parts, and so by their merit 
came to that greatnest, or else great noble- 
mens” sons, brothers, and "nephews, a and 80 
born. tu govern the state? now they are of a 
low' condition; their education! he ing of that 
way; lie gets a Ring, and then a' Freater liv= 
ing, and en greater that chat, and $0 comes. 
to govern. n Sli 857; 20 I's 4 

IX. Bishops 6 8p Gut to govern, de- 
cause of their leatning; they art bred up in 
another law; they run to the text for some - 

ching dont amongst the Jews" that nothing 
concerns England? tis just as it a man would 
have a kettle, and he would not go to our 
braxier to have it made, as they make kettles; 
bur he would have it made as Hiram made 
his brass-work, who e in Solomon's 
temple. old gingst 5: HTL el 
X. To take away bishops' vores, is bus the 
begipning.19- take, chem away ; for than they 
can be no longer, useful to the King or State. 
*Tis but like ne little wimble, 10 let in the 
greater auger. Oliedt ion- But they are hut 
for their life, and that makes them aſways 80 
for the King as he will have them, —— Ausauen. 
This is against a double qharity; for, you muſt 
always, $0ppese. A bail King and pad, bishopy- 
Then agains, whether; will; a many be; cooper 
content, himself should be made a, slave, ar 
his son after Him) When we talk of our 
children; we mean ourselves. Besides, they 
that 
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chat have. ꝓosterity rę, more ↄbliged, to the 
King, than they, that are only for themselves, 
In all the reagon in, the wor 3 2611 a1 11:32 
„ XI. How: shall che clergy, be in, the Pare 
Jiayens he, bis hops, arg taken away ger 
Aue Uthe Jaitys, because the; bishops, 
In bam, the rest of, the clergy are included, 
ax&S£8t ito. the taking Away, their, own, Votes, 
by being involved in the major part of he 
Heuss, This follows naturally... » ; 
„ XII. The bishops being put out of the 
DO, Aenne £9 the LOA» - 
where mill they lay. the;stink s, -; ©1199 105 
1110. o, og on ploy 21, haz 11 8 oval 
egen vag s ban 1i ou: nan 
DISHorSslOUTORHTHEPANLTANME NH. 
'$*70Moiot ni 1 gyo011 O, ανhõẽjd =-- 4111 
I. IN the beginning bis hops and N 
Were aRkeg t the gentle men in the tountry, 
'whereef one! is made deputy ieutenant? and 
ether justree of the pcace; hd Unis maden 
wis hep anhethera dear hd chat xi of go 
vernment n by archbishops and © bishops,- no 
dbubt, came in; in imitation of the temporal 
goverumentſ not jure diuino. In timo of the 
Nomam empire Where they had a. legatub, 
1 r 755d; 
R reftorpthere A bishop/ that every one. 
ighsbe- ſhstructedb in" Chriseisnity, Weich 
they had received into tile empire. 
R ibo e eech e 185 They. 
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II. They that speak ingeniously of bi- 
hah and presbyters, say, that a bishop is a. 
great presbyter, and during the time of his 
being bishop, above a presbyter: as your pre- 
sident of the college of physicians is above 
the rest, yet he himself is no more than a doc- 
toy of phe. 1: vm us fals, '« 100 ud N E 

III. The words bishop and Feasb iel are 
dracistnstsly used, that is confessed by all; 
and though the word bishop be in Timothy 
and Titus, yet that will not prove the bfehops 
ought to have a jurisdiction over the presby- 
ter, though Timothy or Titus had by theor- 
derthinwes given them: somebody must take 
care of the rest, and that jurisdiction was but 
to excommunicate, and that was but to tell 
them they should come no more into their 
company; or grant they did make canons one 
for another, before they came to be in the 
state, does it follow they must do so when 
the state has received them into it? What if 
Timothy had power in Ephesus, and Fitus in 
Crete over the Presbyters * Does it foHow 
therefore the bishops must have the ame i in 
England? Must we be ; ppm like Ephesus 
and Crete? % OZ 
AIV. However some of the bishops pretend 
to be ure divino, yet the praftice of the king- 
dom had ever been otherwise: for whatever 
bishops do otherwise than the law permits, 
Westminster Hall can vanes or . Ae 

to absolve, e. 

* v. He 
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V. He that goes about to prove bisbops 
jure diving; docs as, à man that, . 
sword, shall strike it against an anvil; if he 
urikes it a while, there, lie may peradventure 
locsen it, . though, it be never 80 well riveted:; 
it will serve to strike another avgrd,; or cut 
flesh, but not against an anvil. 

VI., If you should say you hold your land 
by Moses or God's law, and would try. it 
that, you may perhaps lose, but by the law of 
the kingdom you are sure of it; so may the 
bishops by this plea, of jure divine. lose all. 
The, pops had as good. 2 title; by the law of 
England as could be had, had he not elt char, 
and claimed by power from God. 

VII. There is ng government enigingd.by. 
example, but by precept;, it dogs not follow 
we must have bithops still, because we _ 
had them 56 long. They. are equally, mad 

who. say hishops are so jure, diu, that they 
must be continued, and they who s2y they are 
$6 aytichristian, that they * be put e 
Ms the state pleas es. 
„VII. Jo have vo, minister but boo 
it is as in the temporal state, they should have 
no officers but constables. Bishops do best 
tand with monarchy, that as amopgsy the 
lei, Jou have dukes; lords, hentenantss 
judges; & c, to send down the King's pleasure 
to his zuhjeqts ; 80,you haye bishops 30 govern 
the inferior clergy: these upon eccation may 
address themselves to the King, otherwise 
As 7 every 
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every. perzon of the parish must comp, nd 
run up to the Court. „ vt 5 
IX. The Protestants have no biodopa is 
France, because they live in a Catholic coun- 
try, and they will not have Catholic. þishops'; 
therefore they must AN nde as well 
as chey max. f 
X. What is ds the ben e ies 
end were bishops' lands giyen to them at first 
you must look to the law and custom of the 
place. What is that to any temporal lord's 
estate how lands were first divided; or how: 15 
William the Conqueror's days ? And if men 
at firit were jugglad but of their estates, yet 
they are rightly-their successors. IH MV far 
ther cheat a man, and he consent nn theane 
heritarice is tightly min. 
XXI. Kane hege ste aN Be 
something else which has the power of bi- 
shape, though it be in many, and then had 
you. not as good keep them ? If you will have 
no half 'crowns, but only single prnce, yet 
thirty single pence. are half a crown;; and then 
had you nat as good keep both? But the bi- 
shops have done ill; twas the men, not the 
function: as if you should say, you would 
have no more half crowns; because they were 
stolen; when the truth is, they wert nat 
Saen because they were half crowns, hut he- 
cause en nne 1 1580 
RandGꝓ9. 0 5247 3 wr ln 
190 * h XII. They 
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XII. They that would pull down the bi- 
shops and erect a new way of government, do 
as he that pulls down an old house, and builds 
another in another fashion; there is a great 
deal to do, and a great deal of trouble; the 
old rubbish mußt de carried away; and new 
materials must be brought; workmen must 
de provided ant pethaps:the old one would 
have served Ys welle en! 'emorietd 219% bis 
XIII. If che Parhiamerit and Presbyterian 
party should dispute, who should be judge ? 
Indeed in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth 
thete wos tuch a difference between the Pro- 
testants and Papists, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Jordi chantellor, was appointed to be judge; 
Þut=the conclusion was, the stronger party 
carried it: for so religion was brought into 
Kingdoms, 80 it has been continued, land 30 it 
may be east but hen the state pleaes. 

£52X4V!! Teawill be great dis cduragtment to 
vchbllirs that bib hops should be put down'; for 
now the father can sat hib sm/ã and the tutor 
to hib pupibʒ Study ard, andy ou shall have 
n, , /edem in Purliamento; then: it 
must be, „Study hard, and you shall have a 
4 hundred à year, if you please your parish. 
Oe in. But they that enter into the minis- 
try for: preferment, are like Judas! that locked 
after che bag. Austorr. It may be: 30, if they 
turn schalars/at! Judas“ age but / what argu- 
ments will they use to persuade them to follow 
their böbks while they are young. 
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I, T HE giving a 7 his price * his 
books has this advantage; he that will do so, 
shall have the refusal of Whatsoever comes to 
his hand, and so by that means get many things 
Which 3 he never should Rave: seen. 
So it is in giving a bawd her price, nid 

II. In buying books or other — 9 Fs a 
"tis not always the best way to bid half so much 
as the seller asks: witness the country fellow 
that went to buy two broad shillings; they 
asked him three shillings, and he bade them 
eighteen peace. mad; 

III. Fhey counted:the price-ofither books 
CAQs 19. 19+) and found fifty thousand pieces 
of silver x: that is 80 many sextertii, or so many 
three halfpence of our dag g (tres | 
Burde e sterling. Neem nigg bas 

IV. Popish books reach: Fs inform what 
pag cur ; we know much out bf hem. The 
fathetss church story, schoolmen, all may pass 
for Popish books; and if you take away them, 
what learning will you leave }- Besides who 
must be judge? The customer or the writer ? 
If he disallows a book, it must not be brought 
into the kingdom; then Lord have mercy up- 
bn all scholars. These Puritan preachers, if 
they have any thing good, they have it out of 
Popish books, though they will not acknow- 
ledge 


— 
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ledge it, for fear of displeasing the people: 
he is a poor divine that cannot sever the good 
from the bad. 

V. Tis good to have translations, because 
they serve as a comment, $0 far as the judg- 
ment of the man gooes. 

VI. In answering a beet it 18 best to be 
short, otherwise he that I write against will 
sus pect I intend to wear y him, not to satisfy 
him. Besides in being long I shalligive my ad- 
versary a huge advange IO or other 
he'will pick iss... 

VII. In quoting of books, te such au- 
Mors as are ushally read; others: you may 

read for yo, own catisfudtion un not naime 
them. | 

VIII. Quoting of Are de moet foi War- 
ter of fact, and then I write them as I would 
produce a wirness, sometimes for a free ex- 
ptess ion and then I give the author his aus 


| and gain myself praise by reading him. 


IX. To quote a modern Dutchman, Mere 
Tirkay ute 4 clabaie author, is if I were to 
justify my reputation, and I neglect all Per- 
sons of note aud quality that know me, and 
bring the testimonial of the nm in the 
SO. 42 19007 
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CANON LA 

IF 1 would study the cation law as it is used 
in Evgland, I must study the heads here in 
use, then go to the practisers in those eburt: 
where that law is practised, and Know their 
eustoms: 50 for all the study in tie world. 


CEREMONY... _ 

I. CEREMONY keeps up all things; it is 
like a penny glass to a rich spirit, or some ex- 
cellent water; without it the water were spilt, 
the Spirit lost. | . TORE 1411 

II. Of all people ladies have no reason to 
cry down ceremonies ; for they take Tthem- 
selves slighted without it: and were they not 
used with ceremony, with compliments, and 
addresses, with legs and kissing of hands, they 
were the pitifulest creatures in the world; hut 

et methinks to kiss their hands after their 
ips, as some do, is like little boys, that after 
they eat tlie apple, fall to the paring, out of a 


1 


love they have to the apple. 
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I. THE bishop is not to sit with a 
cellor in his court, as being a thing either be- 
neath him or beside him, 20 mere than the 
| King 
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King is to sit in the King's Bench when he 
has made a lord chief justice. 
II. The chancellor governed in the church, 
Who was a layman: and therefore tis false 
which they charge the bishops with, that they 
challenge Sole jurisdiction: for the bishop can 
no more put out the chancellor than the chan- 
cello che bishop. They were many of them 
made chancellors for their lives, and he is the 
fittest man to govern, because divinity ſo over 
whelms the rest. | 
if Mz 10, üg = (01 22812 FRAoq 5 it 
4155 CHANGING, e, ene 
4 IT is the trial of a man to zee if he will 
change bis side: and if e be 30 weak $ to 
change once, he will change again. Your 
country fellows have a way to try if a man be 
8 in the hams, by coming behind him and 
law tne] a how deere; 5. if f he ub once, 
bend again. 
15 "nt. The 8 a fall from the King after 
1 ave got estates, by base flattery at court, 
now pretend conscience, do as a vintner, 
that when he first sets up, you may bring your 
wench to his house, and do your things there; 
but when he grows rich, he turns conscien- 
tious, and will sell no wine upon the Sabbath 
day. dare n 2on zi qodid AH T I 
111. Colonel Goring serving first the one 


. then the other, did like a good miller 
AfA | that 
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that knows * to grind mah _ zoever 
the wind sites. 

IV. After * ban enaild. a combustion 
in n Germany about religion, he was sent to by 
the Pope, to be taken off, and offered any pre- 
ferment in the church, that he would make 
choice of. Luther answered, if he had offered 
half as much at first, he would have accepted 
it; but now he had gone so far, he could not 
come back: in truth he had made himself a 
greater thing than they could make him; the 
German princes courted him; he was become 
the author of a zect ever after to be called Lu- 
therans. So have our preachers done that are 
against the bishops; they have made them- 
selves greater with the people than they can 
be made the other way; and therefore there is 
the less charity probably in bringing them off. 
Charity to strangers is enjoined in the text; by 
Strangers is there understood, those that are 
not of our own kin, strangers to your blood; 
not those you cannot tell Wwhence they come, 
that is, to be charitable to your neighbours 

whom you know to be e people. 
1 1227 2 [ 
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I. nn ISTM AS * Aa 
ha, the same time, the same number of holy 
days, then the master waited upon the servant 
like the Lord of Misrule, .. 
ev III We IT. Our 
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II. Our meat and our sports, much H 
them, have relation to church works. The 
coin of our Qhristmas pics, ih zhape loug, is 
in imitation of the cratch; our chusing kings 
and queens on Twelfth-night hath reference 
to the three/Kings, |:Solikewise/our eating of 
fritters, whipping» of+ tops, roasting of herrioga, 
jack of lents, !&c. they were all inmitàtioh 
of church works, emblems of martyrdomi. 
Our tanties at Kaster have: raferenteſ to the 
bitter het hs; though at the same time it W 
always the fathion for a mon to have again 
n Au to xn f nn 
918 1897: 91; even 1917 100 "Ba 03! eat 31l7 
» £12111 $1. 3Vi 11 12940 Heid 24. 2211 . 
1 vp 17 f Lua S TTLAN A. 
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oo JIN the high church of Jerusalem the 
\Chyintians' were but another set of Jews, that 
did believe the Messias was dome. To be 
cabled, was nothing else hut tbecome a Chris- 
tian, to have th name of à Christian, it be- 
ing · their own language : for among the Jvαν, 
when they made a doctor of law, dt was said 
he was called. 

II. The Turks tell their people of a heaven 
where there 1s? sensibie pleasure, but of a bell 
where they shall suffer they do not know what. 
The Christians quite invert This brflet); they 
cellſ us of à hell where we shall feel sensible 
Pain, but of . r N 
cannot t tell what. % He. T 2% 2 fil 

2 III. Why 
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II. Why did the Heathens object tothe 
Christians that they worshipped an ass's head? 
ou must know, that to a Heathen, a Jewaud 
a Christian were all one; that they regarded 
him not, so hie was not one of them. Now 
that of the ass's:head might proceed from such 
a mistake as thisz by the jewish lw, all the 
firstlings of cattle were to be offered to Goth, 
except a young ats, which was to be fedeemed; 

a Heathen being presont, and seeing young 
calves and young lambs killed at their saori- 

ices, only young asses redermed, might very 
well think chey had that silly beast in some 
-high estimation, aud thence might imagine 
| ny Jaane, 4 209Þ it 11 ar ys 
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_ alone, let them do what they would, 
because they had something else to think of, 
viz. wars; but now in time of peace, we bo- 
ein to examine all things, wifl have nothing 
but What we like, grow dainty and wanton, 
just as in a family the heir uses to go a hunt- 
ing, he never considers how his meal is dressed, 
takes a bit, and away; but when he stays 
within, then he grows curious, he does not 
like this, nor he does not like that, he will 
have his meat dressed his own way, or per- 
adventure, he will dress it himself. 
C 2 
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II. It hath ever been the gain of the church 
when the King will let the church have no 
power to cry down the King and cry up the 
church; but when the church can make use 
of the King's power, then to bring all under 
the King's prerogative, the Catholics of Eng- 
land go one way, and the court clergy ano- 
ther. 

III. A glorious church is like a magnifi- 
cent feast, there is all the variety that may be, 
but every one chuses out a dish or two that he 
likes, and lets the rest alone: how glorious 
soe ver the church is, every one chuses out of 
it his own religion, by which he governs him- 
self, and lets the rest alone. | 

IV. The laws of the church are most fa. 
yourable to the church, because they were the 
church's own making ; as the heralds are the 
best gentlemen, dechute they make their own 
pedigre. 

V. There is a question abou that debe 
concerning the power of the church, whether 


these words (of having power in controversies 
of faith) were not stoln in; but it is most cer- 


tain they were in the book of articles that was 


confirmed, though in some editions they have 
been left out: but the article before tells yon 


who the church is, not the lergy, but cats 


ae K-23 
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CHURCH OF ROME. 


I. BEFORE a juggler's tricks are disco- 

vered we admire him, and give him money, 
but afterwards we care not for them; so it was 
before the discovery of the juggling of the 
church of Rome. 
II. Catholics say, we out of our charity 
believe they of the church of Rome may be 
saved; but they do not believe so of us; 
thanelins their church is better according to 
ourselves: first, some of them, no doubt, be- 
lieve as well of us, as we do of them, but they 
must not say so: besides, is that an argument 
their church is better than ours because it has 
less charity? 

III. One of the church of Rome will not 
come to our prayers; does that argue he doth 
net like them? L, would fain see a Catholic 
leave his dinner, because a nobleman's chap- 
lain says grace; nor haply would he leave the 
prayers of the church, if going to church were 
not made a mack of distinction between a Pro- 
testant and a cob an ; 
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a 1. TH E way of coming into our great 
churches was anciently at the West door, that 


men might see the altar and all the church be- 
fore them; the other doors were but posterns. 
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I. WHAT makes a city ?- Wherher abi. 

coprie, or any of that nature? „ ae 


Aus wer! It is according to u N Herder 
which made ttiem a corporation. If they are 
Incorporated by the name of · Civitas, they are 
+ city ; ; if by the name of* WHEN? mow e 
are a. .borough. . 

II. The Lord Mayor of else by their 
firse charter, was to be presented to the Wings 
in bis absence, to the Lord Chief Justiciary' of 

England, Aer. -ards to the Lord Chancellor, 
now tothe Barons of the Exchequer; bur still 
tHere was à reservation, tHat*for their honour 
they should come ONCE a year to WE Eing, as 
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1 Troven a had be RO 
of” his own, yer the faults of the whole tribe 
Shall be laid upon him, 50 that he anten 
not to lack. 

IT. The clergy would have us believe them 
against our ou reason, as the woman would 
have had her husband against his own eyes — 
What! will yon believe” your own eyes before 
Vour o. owt, sweet wife. 

ITT. The condition or the clergy W 
their Fl and the condition of the physi- 
ot I 1 | - cian, 
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eian, is all og: the physiciang tell: the pri nes 
whey have agatic and rhubanb, good for him, 
aud good for his aubjectsꝰ bodies: upon this — 
gives: them leave to ute itz but if it prove 
naught, then away with it, they shall. use it no 
more. So the clergy tellithe prince they have 
Phys ici good for: his saul, and good for the 
souls of: bis: people; upon that he admits 
them: but, when be finds; by experience they 
both; trouble him and his peopla, he will have 
no more: td do with them What is that to 
them, or any body else, if a King will not go 
to Heaven? 

IV. A clergyman, goes not a dram farther 
than this; you ought to obey your prince in 
gancral; (if he: dos ber is lt!) ho to obey 
him, yow must be informed by those whose 
professiom it is toi tell . Tha: parsen of 
the towen (a good discreet man) told Dr. 
Mosel y, who: was sant to me anch the rest of 
the gentlemen committed the t bird Caroli, to 
ꝓersuadu us to submit to the King, har he 
found no such words as Parliament, Aa. 
corpus, return, tower, &c. neithon in the far 
thers, nor the schoolmen, nor in the text; and 
therefore, for his part, he believed he under- 
stood nothing of the business. A satire upon 
Allo tho elergymes that et een 
abe y do not understand. ai 
V. All confess — matey! was; a. more 
learned alergy no man; zes them with ig- 
morance.'; But * that, is like the yp 
Bas * 
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low that was a great wencher; he wished God 
would forgive him his leachery, and lay usury 
to his charge. The clergy have worse faults. 
VI. The clergy and laity rogether are never 
like to do well; it is as if a man were to make 
an excellent feast; and should have his apothe - 
cary and physician come into the kitchen; 
The cooks, if they were let alone, would 
make excellent meat; but then comes the apo- 
thecary, and he puts rhubarb into one sauce, 
and agaric into another sauce n up the 
elergy on both sides... 
992 Fr CR 
| _nretr CoMMnL sten. 8 
1. MEN cry out upon the high commis- 
sion, as if the clergymen only had to do in it, 
when 1 believe there are more laymen in com- 
mission there than clergy men; if the laymen 
will not come, whose fault is that? So of che 
Star- chamber, the people think the bis hops 
only censured Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
when there were but two chere, 14 one spoke 
not in his own cause. Wy ANY SARA 


Ho v 8E or commons.” 


45 


2 2548 ; 
eg, THERE be but two esse 
nions in the House ef Commons; that the 
Lords sit only for themselves, when the truth 
is, they sit as well for the common wealth. 
The knights and burgesses sit ſor themselves 
421 10 and 
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and others, some for more, some for fewer; 
and what is the reason? Because the room 
will not hold all; the Lords being few, they 
all come; and imagine the room able to hold 
all the Commons of England, then the Lords 
and burgesses would sit no otherwise than the 
Lords do. The second error is, that the 
House of Commons are to begin to give sub- 
sidies; yet, if the Lords dissent, they can give 
no money. 

II. The House of Commons is called the 
Lower House in twenty acts of Parliament; 
but what are twenty acts of Parliament amongst 
friends? 

III. The form of a charge runs thus, I 
4 accuse in the name of all the Commons of 
« England.” How then can any man be as 
a witness, when every man is made the ac» 
cuser ?: 


CONFESSION, 


I. IN time of Parliament it used to be one 
of the first things the House did, to petition 
the King that his Confessor mi ight be removed, 
as fearing either his power with the King, or 
else lest he should reveal to the Pope what the 
House was in doing, as no doubt he did when 
the Catholic cause was concerned. 

II. The difference between us and the Pa- 
pists is, we both allow contrition; but the Pa- 
ists make confession a part of contrition; 


0 C 5 | they | 
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they gay a man is not suffieientiy contrite n 
he confess his sins to a priest. 

III. Why should I think a priest will nor 
reveal confession; F am sure he will do any 
thing that 7s forbidden! — not 80 
often as ; the utmost' punichment is deprĩva- 
tion: and how can it be proved that ever any 
mau revealed confession, when there is no wit - 
ness? and no man can be witness in his own 
cause. A mere gullery, There was a time 
when it was public in the church, and that is 
much againat their NIE RS. ! 


COMPETENCY, 


" n AT which is a competency for one 
Mar}, is not enough for another, no more than 
that which will keep one man warm, will keep 
another man warm ; one man can go in doubler 
and hose, when another man cannot be without 
a cloak, and yet have no more clothes than 1s 


DECESzary for him. 


8 2 a 


cars GREAT CONJUNET1ON, 


THE greatest eonjunction of Saturn and Ju 
Won Av but once in eight hundred years, 
und therefore astrologers can make no expe- 
riments of it, nor foretel what it means, (not 
but that the stars may mean something, but we 
Cannot tell what, ) because we cannot come at 
ny rag tg nous a simple, or an 
1* herb, 
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herb; > how could a physcian tell the virtue of 
that simple, vale ener n ut, _—_ 


ply it Þ- 


: 
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1. ae Kath a ebb s conscience, 
is like: a horse* that is not well weighed,” 5 
starts at every bird that flies out of the Hed 

II. A knowing man will do that, which 4 
tender conscience man dares not do, by reason 
of his. iguorance i the other Knows there is 1 
hurt; AS a child is afraid 20 o. into the d 
when a man 1s ar becaabe de . "knows tber 
no danger. s | | 

III. If we once come 10 leare that gut- 
loose as to pretend conscience against law, who 
knows what inconvenience may follow? For 
thus : Suppose an Anabaptist comes and takey 
my, Horse, Lsue him, he tells me he did ac- 
cordihg to, his conscience, his conscience tells 
him alf things are common amopgst the saints, 
what is mine is his; therefore you do ill to 
make such a law; if any man takes another's 
horse, he shall be hanged, What can I say 
to this man? He does according to his congci- 
ence. . Why is not he as honest a man as he 
that pretends a ceremony established by law is 

inst his conscience? Generally to pretend 
onscience against law is dangerous; in some 


"ry t Vs mays 
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IV. Some men make it a case of contci- 
ence whether a man may have a pidgeon- 
house, because his pidgeons eat other folks 
corn. But there is no such thing as consci- 


ence in the business; the 25 is, whether 


he be a man of such quality, that the state 

allows him to have a doye-houge? If go, 

there is an end of the business, his pidgeons 

el a right to eat where * plezze them- 
ves. 


CONSECRATED: FLAOBS. | 


I. THE Jews had a a peculiar way of con- 
secrating things to God, which we have not. 

II. Under the law, God, who was master of 
all, made choice of a temple to worship in, 


where. he was more especially present: just as 
the master of the house, who owns all the 
house, makes choice of one chamber to lie in, 


| which is called the 'master's chamber z. but 


under the gospel there was no such thing, tem. 
ples and churches are set apart for the conve- 
niency of men to worship in; they cannot- 
meet upon the point of a_needle ; but God 


himself makes no choice. 


III. All things are God's already; we can 
ve him no right by consecrating any that he 
1 not before, only we set it apart for his ser- 


vice. Just as a gardener brings his lord” 


and master a basket of apricots, and presents 


mem; his lord thagks him, perhaps 1 
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him something for his pains, and yet the 
aprigots were as much his lord's before as now. 


IV. What is consecrated, is given to some 
particular man to do God service; not given 

to God, but given to man to serve God: and 
—— by not any thing, lands, ar goods, but 
some men or other have it in their power to 
dispose of as they please. The saying things 
consecrated cannot be taken away, makes men 
afraid of consecration. 

V. Vet consecration has this power —when 
a, man has consecrated any a to God, he 
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* IF = fathers have lost their liberty, 
why may not we labour to regain it? 

Answer. We must look to the contract; if 
that be rightly made, we must stand to it; if 
we once grant, we may recede from contracts; 3 
upon any inconveniency that may afterwards 
bappen, we shall have no bargain kept; If I 
sell you a horse, and do not like my bargain, 
I will have my horse again. 

II. Keep your contracts, so far a divine 
goes, but how to make our bontratte | is left to 
ourselves; and as we agree upon the convey- 
ing of this house, or that land, so it must be- 
If you offer me a hundred pounds for my glove, 
I tell you what my glove is— plain 1 
pretend no virtue in it — the glove is my ow 

AA pro- 


S 
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l proſets N t' to sell gloves, anch we agrees 


for an hundred pounds I de not Khow Ry T 
may not with a. safe conscience take it. The 
ant of that common obvious distinction of 
Jus Sreceptivum, and 71 ps fermigsiwium,' does 
mutt kröuble en. W 
III. Lady Kent articles with Sir Edward 
Herbert, that he should come to her when he 
sent for him, and stay with her as long as she 
would have him; to which he set his hand + 
then he articled with her, that he should go 
away when he pleased, and stay away as long 
as he pleased; to which she set her hand. 
This is the epitome of all the contracts in the 
world betwixt man and man, betwixt prince 
and subject; they keep them as long as they 
kke them, ack no ens wir 


3 it 
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x In EY tam, but blasphemiotsly 
enough; that᷑ the Holy Ghost is president in 
their geveral councils; When the truth is, the 
644 man Is zelt the Holy Sher. 


++ 4-1 GAONVOCATION... 


I. W HEN" the Kibg teial bis whit for s 
Parliabient, he sends for tuo Ent ghts for 5 
Shire,” and two durgesses 101 a 1 7 7. 
but when he sends for two arc = forge '$ fer & 


convocation, he- commands them to nie 
the 
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the whole devgy ;- but they, out of custom 
amongst themselves, ze to the bishops of 
their provinces to will hem to bring wwe 
clerks for ' a diocese, the dean, one for the 
chapter, and the archdeacons ; but to the vue 
ny 2 an is there prosent. 
II. We having nothing so neatly eupresset 
the power of a convocation, in res poct ofla Pare 
liament, as a court leet, Where they have a 
power to make by-laws, as they call them; 
as, that a man shall put so many cows or sHheep 
in the common, but they can make n 
that is mee to ene kingdom. 


d: 1 
EN en. 0 ag logs 
1. ATHANASIUS's Creedi is the shortest, 
take away the preface, and the forte, and the 
conclusion, which are not part of the Creed. 
In the Nicene Creed it is dg ,t, I be 
lieve in the church; but now, as ou Commop 
Prayer has it, I believe one Chatholic and 
Apostolic church: they like not creeds, be- 
cause they would have no forms of faith, as 
they have none of prayer, though there be 
more reason for the one thas we the other. 4 
(128 © 418:4 34 
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1. IF the physician tees yos oat any thing 
chat is not good for your dody, to keep: you 
from it, he cries it is Poison; if the divine 
498 sees 
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zees- you do any thing that is hurtful for youn 
soul, to keep you from it, ts: cries you are 
damned. | 

II. To preach long, had, and. e 
| js the way to be cried up. We love a man 

at damns us, and we run after him again to 
save us. If a man had: a sore leg, aud he 
should go to an honest, judicious chirurgeon, 
nd he should only bid him keep it warm, 
and anoint it with such an oil, (an oil well 
known) that would do the cure; haply he 
would not much regard him, because he knows 
the, medicine beforehand an ordinary medi- 
eine: but if he should go to a surgeon that 
should tell him, your leg will gangrene within 
three days, and it must be cut off, and you 
will die, unless you do something that I could 
tell you, what listening there would be to this 
man? Oh, for the Lord's sake, tell me 
what this is; I will "us! you gat content for 
E e | 
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9 rr pence with devils 
in England? The old answer is, the Pros 
testants the devil hath already; and the Pa- 
pists are so holy, he dares not meddle with 
them. Why then beyond seas where a nun is 
postest, when a Hugonot comes into the 
church, does not the devil hunt them out) 


mm priest teaches kim—you never 1 
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devil throw np a nun's coats—mark that 
the priest will not suffer it, for then the peo- 
ple will spit at him. 4-9 03.94 
II. Casting out of devils is mere juggling z 
they never cast out any but what: they first 
cast in- They do it where for revererice' no 
man shall dare to examine it; they do it in 
eorner, in a mortice hole, not in the marker 
place. They do nothing but what may be 
done by art; they make the devil fly out of 
the window in the likeness of a bat, or a rat; 
why do they not hold him? Why in the like- 
ness of a bat, or a rat, or some creature ? 
That is, why not in some:shape we paint him 
ing with elaws and horns? By this trick they 
gain much gain upon men's fancies; and $0 are 
reverenced; and certainly if the priest deliver 
me from him that is my most deadly enemy, I 
have all the reason in the world to reverence 
RAin „ö mid henden bg nut id 01290 
Objection. But if this be juggling) why do 
they punisb impostures? r te ef have 
© | Arbeuer. Fer ede rünsen) beestbe they 
do not play their patt well, and for fèar others 
should discover them; and 30 all of them 
ought to be of the same trade. by um 94918 
III. A person of quality came to my cham- 
ber in the Temple, and told me he had two 
devils in his head; (E wondered what he 
meant) and just at chat time obe of them bid 
bim kill me, (with that 1 began te be afraid; 
1d thought he was mad z) — 
* I co 
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L could cure him; andthezefore entreated mg 
tg gave him something; for he was resolved he 
would go to nobody else. L, perceiving what 
an opinion he had of me; and that it was, oply 
melancholy that zyoubled, him, took him ity! 
hand, warranted him, if he wopld-follow my 
girections, to cure him in a short time.. I, dew 
dired him to et me bo alone about an haur- 

and then to come again, Which he was. very 
willing to do. In the mean time I. got a card 
and laped it up handsome in a piete of taffaias. 
and; put stringv to:the fam and when, be 
came, gave it him to; hung about his neck, 
wimab charged him, that he should not idisarr 
den himself noither with cating ner dining. 
but sat very little of supper, and- ee his 
Prayers duly, when he went to bed, and I made 
no question bat he would be; well in three or 
four das. Within that, time I, went ite din 
ner to his house, and asked him how he did N 
He deid he πα sch beter, hut not porfect ly 
well, or in truth he had Net dont alearly; with 
me.. Hechad four devils in his Head, and he 
perceived t of them were gone, with that 
which. I had given him, but the other two 
troubled him still, Well, said J, I am- glad 
dg of them age; god make v doubt but 
to gebawantharomer wo likeyise); $0: gave 
bim another thing to hang bene his neck, 
Three days, after he came; ta m te my cha 
beis:apd prefegt he vn. h. as, well as ever h 
wat in bis (life, and did extremely thank = 
Elvoo 1 
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for the · great care Lhad taken of him, I, fearing 
lest he might relapse into the like distemper, 
2 him that there, was none but myself and 

e physician more in the Whole town that 
3 tho devils in the head, and: chat was 
Dr. Harvey, vom I had prepared, and wished 
him, if ever he found himzeif ill, in my ab- 
$ence; to ga tochim, for he gould cure his dis- 
ease as well as myself. The gentleman lived 
N 8 was newer nen after. 
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3232 it is muck the valleine;of the! dies, 
that men should not please themselves, but 
deny themselves every thing they take delight 
in z not look upon beauty, waar: no-good <lothes, 
eat no good meat, & c. which seems the greatest 
aocusation that can be upon the maker of all 
good things. If they be nate to her used, why 
did God maks them? The truth ia, they that 
prea ch against them cannot make uss of them 
their selves; and then again, they get est em 
by seeming to contemn theme But matk it 
while you live, if they do not please them» 
selves as much as they can, and we live more 
We n po r 2909 78 4097 th 

it 9't3 0 tet, 2 tn 11521voy 

F of Nh ba ' 6 : voy © von lad 
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1 1. A dvel mant, Gill; Neb grateS5e 88850 

caves by the law: of England; and on I 
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That the church allowed it antiently appenrs 
by this: in their public liturgies there were 
prayers appointed for the duelists to say, the 
judge used to bid them go to such a church 
and pray, &c. But whether this is lawful ? 
If you grant any war lawful; I make no doubt 
but to convince it. War jo lawful, because 
God is the only judge between two, that is 
supreme. Now if a difference happen been 
two- subjects, and it cannot be decided by hu- 
mane testimony, why may not they put it to 
God to judge between them by the permission 
of the prince? Nay, what if we should bring 
it down, for argument's sake, to the sword- 
men g one gives me the lye; it is a great dis- 
grace to take it; the law has made no provi- 
sien to give remedy for the injury, (if you 

dan suppose any thing an injury for which the 
— gives no remedy) why am not I in this 
ease supreme, and may therefore right myself. 
II. A duke ought to fight with the gentle- 
man; the reason is this? the gentleman will 
say to the duke, it is true you hold a higher 
place in the state than I; there is a great dis- 
tance between you and me, but your dignity 
does not privilege you to do me an injury; 
as soon as ever you do me an injury, you make 
yourself my equal, and as you are my equal I 
challenge you; and in sense the duke is 
bound to answer him. his will give you 
some light to:understan@ the quarrel betwixt a 
5 9 80 and his subjects; though there be 2 
van 
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vast distance between him and them, and they 
are to obey him, according to their contract, 
yet he hath no power to do them an injury; 
then they think themselves as much bound to 
vindicate their right, as they are to obey his 
lawful commands; nor is there any other mea · 
sure of nn left 1 . but arms. 


ang 
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AN epitaph must be made fit for ha pers 
son for whom it is made; for a man to say all 
the excellent things that can be said upon one, 
and call that his epitaph, is as if a painter 
should make the hand ſomest piece he can pos- 
sibly make, and say it was my 3 It 
holds in a -funcral's Sermon. ban 
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EQUITY. 


I. EQUITY in law is the same that the 
spirit is in religion, what every one pleases to 
make it; sometimes they go according te 
conscience, sometimes according to law, sgomes 
times according to the rule of court. rc 

II. Equity is a roguish thing; for law we 
have a measure, know what to trust to; equity 
is according to the conscience of him that is 
chancellor; and as that is larger or narrower, 
so is equity. It is all one as if they should 
make the standard for the measure, a chany 
cellor's foot; what an uncertain measure 
would 
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woulf-:this:2be 7; One chancellor has a long 
Fot, another a; short foot, u third an 
dfferentr font: lit 5s orte eme —_— in the 
chancellor conscience. 

III. That saying, e 
ta, is often misunderstood; for it is not thus 
meant. that, aptivate man, should do to you, 
a private man, as I would have you to me, but 
do as we have agreed to do one to another by 
public agreement. If the prisoner should ask 
the judge het herche would be content to be 
hanged, were hein his case, he woutd answer 
no. Then gays'!the>prisoner,' do as yau would 
be done to; neither of them must do as pri- 
vate men, but the judge must do by bim as 
they. have publicly agreed that is, both judge 
aud prisoner have congemeed to a law, ittiat if 
either of them steal, * shall be hanged. 
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ww 2. AE cher e ill he 
monty before he is aware, makes himself such 
wone as he speaks againstꝗ for if he had eivi- 
lity or breeding, R 2 
of language. 

II. A galant man is above al . 
ei we have in the old Lord of Salis- 
bury, who Wasza great, wise man; Stone hat 
calleck some ford: about court, fool the lord 
vomplains, and has Stone whipr : nn 
N have ;caHed my Lord of Salisbury fool 


* is often 
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often enough before he would de nid un 
avhipts E an none Lt 100 * 
I. Speak not beben es eue bit 
rather givethim good words, that he may uce 
you the better if you chance to fall into his 
hands: the Spaniard did chis When he was 
z dying: his eon fessor told him, to wor him 
to repentance, how the devil tormented xhe 
wicked that went to hell: the Spanlard repl x- 
Ing, called the devil my lord — ““ I hope 3 
lord the devil is nottso eruel.“ His 
fessor reproved him. Excuse me,” 'sait the 
Don, “for calling him so; I know not into 
% what hands T may fall; and if I happen v 
% to his, 1 hope he will use meſthe hetief for 
1 1 % h uc at ran 
139923 00410 ebm 
0210 
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1. THAT place they bring for ec. 
municatien, (“ Put away from among youre 
selves chat wicked person,“ 2 Cor. chap. v. 
v. 13.) is corrupted in the Greek, for-itvhoun 
ez d wbengde, 45 put Way chat evil from 
'« :aniong Nou,“ not cös reger, 4e — 
„Person““ Besides, à romgs:,, is the devil 
in Seripture, and it may be 80 taken there; 
aud there is a ne edition of Theodoret- come 
:our that has is right, rd wowedr., It is true che 
Christians, before the elvil state became Chris- 


Hans, did, by covenant and nd set 
hy own how!they should live, he that did 
WU not 


- 
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not observe what they agreed upon should be 
excommunicated. Such men are spoken of 
by the apostle, Romans. ch. i. ver- 31, whom 
he calls c u e X 4 an dee; the vulgar 
have it, incompositos, & sine ſœdere : the last 
word is pretty well, but the first not at all. 
Origen, in his book against Celsus, speaks of 
the Christians cusbien: the translation renders 


At con ventus, as it signiſies a meeting, when it 


is plaim it signifies a covenant; and the English 
Bible turned the other word well, covenant- 
breakers. Pliny tells us, the Christians took 
an oath amongst themselves to live thus, and 
nne an £ abnatl 2nd yer tb? 
II. The other place { Dic Eecleſiæ qiteli the 
church, is but a weak ground to raise excom - 
munication upon, especially from the Sacra- 
ment, the lesser excommunication, since when 
that was spoken the sacrament was instituted. 
The Jews Ecclesia was their Sanhedrim, their 
court; so that the meaning is, if, after once or 
twice admonition, this brother will net be re · 
claimed, bring him thither. TEE: 
III. The first eue, was one 
hundred and eighty years after Christ, and 
that by Victor, bishop of Rome; but that was 
no more than this, that they should communi- 
cate and receive the Sacrament amongst them- 
selves, not with those of the other opinion: 
the controversy, as I take it, being about the 
ſeast of Easter. Men do not care for excom- 
munication, because they are shut out of the 


church, 
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church, or delivered up to Satan, but because 
the law of the kingdom takes hold of them. 
After so many days a man cannot sue, no not 
for his wife, if you take her from him; and 
there may be as much reason to grant it for? a 
small fault, if there be contumacy, as for a 
great one. In Westminster Hall you may 
outlaw a man for forty shillings, which is their 
ex communication, and you can do no more for 
forty thousand pounds. 

IV. When Constantine b#came Christian, 
he so fell in love with the clergy, that he let 
them be judges of all things; but that conti- 
nued not above three or four years, by reason 
they were to be judges of matters they under- 
stood not, and then they were allowed to med - 
dle with nothing but religion; all jurisdiction 

longed to him, and he scanted them out as 
much as he pleased, and so things have sinee 
continued. They excommunicate for three 
or four things; matters concerning adultery, 
tithes, wills, Kc. which is the civil punish- 
ment the state allows for such faults. If a 
bishop excommunicate a man for what he 
ought not, the judge has power to absolve and 
punish the bishop; if they had that jurisdic- 
tion from God, why does not the church ex- 
communicate for murder, for theft? If the 
civil power might take away all but threr 
things, why may they not take them away 
too? If this ex communication were taken 
away, the Presbyters would be quiet; it is 
that 
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that they have a mind to, it is that they would 
fain be at. Like the wench that was to be 
married; she asked her mother When it was 
done, if she should go to bed presently. No, 
says the mother, you must dine first and then 
o bed, mother ? No, you must dance after 
dinner — and ther to bed, mother ? No, you 
must go to supper — aud then to bed, mo- 
tler? &c. 


FAITH AND WORKS, -// 


I. IT was an unhappy division that has 
been made between faith and works; though 
in my intelle& I may divide them; just as 
an the candle, I know there 1s both light and 
heat. But yet put out the candle and they 
are both gone, one remains not without the 
other: so it is betwixt faith and works; nay, 
in a right conception, fides est opus, if I be- 
lieve a thing because I am n yopamgaded, he 
is ULED e630 


FASTING DAYS. 

I. WH A T the aneh debars us one ou. 
she gives us leave to take out in another, First 
we fast, and then we feast; first there is a 
Carnival, and then a Lent. ew 

II. Whether do human laws bind the con- 
science? If they do, it is a way to ensnare; 
rr | rosten e 
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if we say they do 114. we 1 8 the door to dis- 
obedience. 

Answer. In this case we must look to the 
justice of the law, and intention of the law- 
giver; if there be no justice in the law, it is 
not to be obeyed; if the intention of the law- 
giver be absolute, our obedience” must be $6 
too; if the intention of the-law=gtver' enjoin a 
penalty as a compensation for the breach of 
the law, Isin not if I submit to the penalty; 
if it enjoin a penalty, as a future enfortement 
of obedience to the law, then ought I to ob- 
serve it, which may be known by the often re- 
petition of the law. The way of fasting is 
enjoined unto them, who yet do not observe 
it: the law enjoins a penalty as an enforce- 
ment to obedience; which intention appears 
by the often calling upon us to keep that law 
by the king, and the dispensation of the church 
to such as are not able to keep it, as young 
children, old folks, diseased men, &c, 


FATHERS AND $0N5S........ 
'T, IT hath ever been the way for fathers 


to bind their Sons ; to strengthen this by the 
Jaw of the land, every one at twelve years of 


age is to take the oath of allegiance in court 


leets, whereby he swears obedience to the 
Ring. FAAFETY 
+4 7 * mw wat p [ *&.- & 5 * 
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FINES, 


I. THE old law was, that when a man 
was fined, he was to be fined salvo contene- 
mento, so as his countenance might. be safe, 
taking countenance in the same sense as your 
countryman does, when he says, if you 
will come unto my house, I will shew you 
„the best countenance I can; ““ that is, not 
the best face, but the best entertainment. The 
meaning of the law was, that so much should 
be taken from a man, such a gobbet sliced off, 
that yet notwithstanding he might live in the 
same rank and condition he lived in before; 
but now they fine men ten times more thas 
They are cn 1 * 


FREE WILK. 


I. THE Puritans, who will allow no free 
will at all, but God does all, yet will allow the 
subject his liberty to do, or not to do, not- 
withstanding the King, the god upon earth. 
The Armenians, who hold we have free will, 
yet say, when we come to the King, there 
must be all obedience, and no PINT. to be 
stood Fr, 


o 


FRIARS. 


I. THE friars say they possess coking; 
whose then are the lands they hold? not their 


Supe» 
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superior's; he hath vowed: poverty as well as 
they 3 whose then? To answer this, it was 
decreed they should say they: were the Pope's. 
And why must the friars be more perfect than 
the Pope himself: N 

II. If chere had been no friars, Christen« 
dom might hae continued quiet, and things 
remain at à stay. e: 

III. If there had been no lefluirers; who 
rucceed the friars in their way, the church of 
England might have stood, and flourished at 
this day. 


| FRIENDS. 

= . OLD friends- are: beat. King James 
used to call for his old shoes, they were easiest 
fox his cog | 


GENEALOGY OF CHRIST». 


I. THEY that say the reason why Jo- 
seph's pedigree is set down, and not Mary's, 
is, because the descent from the mother is 
lost, and swallowed up — say something; but 
yet if a Jewish woman married with a Gen- 
tile, they only took notice of the mother, not 
of the father; but they that say they were 
both of a tribe — say nothing; for the tribes 
might marry one with another, and the Jaw 
against it was only temporary, in the time 
we Joshua was dividing the land, lest the 

D 3 being 
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Ae about it there might be 2 con- 
ion. 

II. That Christ was the son of bn is 
most exactly true; for though he was the son 
of God, yet with the Jews, if any man kept 
a child, and brought him up, and called him 
son, he was taken for his son; and his land; 
if he had any, was to descend upon him z 
and therefore: the genealogy of: _—_ is 
nh; N tet down. i {1+ (31059 7 149 


GENTLEMEN. "we 

I, WHAT à gentleman is, it is hard 
with us to define; in other countries he is 
known by his privileges; in Westminster 
Hall he is one that is reputed one; in the 
court of honour, he that hath arms. The 
King cannot make a gentleman of blood 
(what have. you said !): nor God Almighty, 
but he can make a gentleman by creation, 
If you ask which is the better of these two 
Civily, the gentlemen of blood ; Morally, the 
gentleman: by creation may be the better; for 
the other may be a debauched ne this m_— 
son of worth. | 

II. Gentlemen have ever been more tem- 
perate in their religion than the common peo- 
ple; as having more reason; the others runs! 
ning in a hurry. In the beginning of Chris- 
tianity the fathers writ contra gentes, and con- 


tra 5 they were all ons : but after all 
11 
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were Christians, the better sort of people still 
retained the name of Gentiles throughout the 
four provinces of the Roman empire; as gentil- 
homme in French, gentilhomo in Italian, gentil- 
kauombre in Spanish, and gentleman in English: 
and they, no queſtion, being persons of quality, 
kept up those feasts which we borrow from the 
Gentiles; as Christmas, Candlemas, May- 
day, Kc. continuing what was not directly 
against Christianity, which the common * 


ple would never have endured, 
* 


GOLD... 15 


I. THERE are two reasons why these 
words, Jesus autem transiens per medium corum 
ibat, were about our old gold; the one is, be- 
cause Riply, the alchymist, when he made 
gold in the Tower, the first time he found it 
he spoke these words, per medium corum; 
that is, per medium ignis & sulphuris. The 
other, because these words were thought to be 
a charm, and that they did bind whatsoever 
they were written upon, so that a man could 
not take it away. To this reason I rather in- 
. 

HALL, oy 
I. THE hall was the place where the 
great Lord used to eat, (wherefore else were 


= halls made so big?) where he saw all his 
D 4 Servants 
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Servants and tenants about him. He eat not 

in private, except in time of sickness; whem 

once he became a thing cooped up, all his 

greatness was spoiled. Nay, the King him» 

self uzed to eat in the hall, and his Lords sat 

with him, and then he understood men. 
HELL. 

1. THERE are two texts ; for Christ's &; 
scending into hell: the one, Pal. 16 the 
other, Acts the second, where the Bible, that 
was in use when the Thirty- nine Articles 
were made, has it hell. But the Bible that 
was in Queen Elizabeth's time, when the arti- 
eles were conſirmed, reads it grave; and 30 it 
continued till the new translation in King 
James's time, and then it is feli again. But 
by this we may gather the church of England 
declined, as much as they could, the descent, 
otherwize they neyer would have altered the 
Bible. 

11. © He descended into hell;“ this may 
be the inteypretation of it, He may be dead 
and buried, then his soul ascended into he 
ven; afterwards he descended again into hell, 
that is, into the grave, to fetch his body, and 
to rise again. The ground of this interpreta« 
tion 1s taken from the Platonic learning, who 
held a metempsychosis; and when a soul did 


descend from heaven to take another body, 
7 they 
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they called it Kar ig ad, taking Ad, 
for the lower world, the state of mortality. 
Now the first Christians many of them were 
Platonic philosophers, and no question spoke 
such language as was then understood amongst 
them. To understand by el the grave is no 
tautology, because the Creed first tells what 
Christ suffered, He was crucified, dead, aud 
„ buried; then it tells us what he did, 
He descended into hell, the third _ * 
„rose re he ascended.“ &. | 


HOLY DAYS. 


I. THEY say the church imposes holy 
days; there'is no such thing, though the num- 
ber of holy days are set down in some of our 
Comm8#n-Prayer books: yet that has relation 
to an act of Parliament, which forbids the 
keeping of any holy days in time of popery; 
but those that are kept, are kept by the custom 
of the country, and I hope you will — 
church imposes that, 


RS HVMILITY. 


0 IR. HUMELITY is a virtue all i 
none practise, and yet every body is content 
to hear. The master thinks it good doctrine 
for his servant, the lalty for the err 
che rlorgy- for the. lait. 
II. There is ———— Anon If 
alsT Th D 5 a man 


— — 


— — 
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a man does not take notice of that excelleney 
and perfection that is in himself, how can he be 
thankful to God, who is the author of all ex- 
cellency and perfection? Nay, if a man hath 
too mean an opinion of himself, it will render 
him uns erviceable both to God and man. 
III. Pride may be allowed to this or that 
degree, else a man cannot keep up his dig- 


nity. In gluttony there must be eating, in 


drunkenness there must be drinking; it is not 
the eating, nar it is not the drinking that is 
to be blamed, but the excess. So in pride, 


| IDOLATRY. 
I. IDOLATRVY is in a man's own. 
thought, not in the opinion of another. Put 
the case I bow to the Altar, why am I guilty of 


_ idolatry ? because a stander by thinks so: I 


am sure I do not believe the Altar to be God, 
and the God I worship may be be to in all 
places, and at all times. | 


JEWS. 


I. GOD at the first gave laws to all man- 
kind, but afterwards he gave peculiar laws to 
the Jews, which they were only to observe. 
Just as we have the common law for all Eng- 
land, and yet you have some corporations, 
that besides that have peculiar ene pri- 
A 
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II. Talk what you will of the Jews, that, 
they are cursed, they thrive wherever they 
come; they are able to oblige the prince of 
their country, by lending him money: none 
of them beg, they keep together, and for their 
being hated, my life for your Christians 
have e one another as much. a 


4 : 
TEL . 


| INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE. 


I. IT is all one to me if 1 am told of 
Christ, or some mystery of Christianity; if I 
amn not capable of understanding, as if I am 
not told at all, my ignorance is as invincible, 
and therefore it is vain to call their ignorance 
only invincible, who never were told of Christ. 
The trick of it is to advance the priest, whilst 
the church of Rome says a man must be told 
of rng one e Nr ane. 


V IJTL5 14141 28 148 
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1 THE Papinns taking away the 045 
commandment, is not haply so horrid a thing, 
nor so unreasonable amongst Christians as We 
make it: for the Jews could make no figure 
of God, but they must commit adolatry, be- 
cause he had taken no shape; but since the 
assumption of our flesh, we know. what shape. 
to picture God in. Nor do I know why we 
may not make his image, provided we be sure 
what it is; as we say St. Luke took the pic- 

D 6 ture 
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ture of the Virgin Mary, and St. Veronica df 
our Saviour; otherwise it would be no ho- 
nour to the King to make a picture, and call 
it the King's picture; aig. it is _ like - 
him. 943 [ 1 10 
II. Though the — Vapiatd: pray not 
to images, yet it is to be feared the ignorant 
do; as appears by the story of St. Nicholas 
in Spain, A countryman used to offer daily 
to St. Nicholas's image; at. length by mis- 
chance the image was broken, and a new one 
made of his own plum» tree; after that the man 
forbore; being complained of to his ordinary, 
he answered, it is true he used to offer to the 
old image, but to the new he could not find in 
his heart, because he knew it was a piece of 
his own plum- tree. You. see what opinion 
this man had of the image, and to this tended 
the bowing of their images, the twinkling of 
their eyes, the Virgin's milk, &c. Had they 
only meant representations, a picture would 
have done as well as these tricks. It may be 
with us in England they do not worship 
images, because, living amongst Protestants, 
2 are either laughed out of it, or be 
of it by shock of arguments . 11151 
III. It is a discreet Way N Wed: 
tures in churches ——— ee — 
eee Nd Heften f : 
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INPERIAL, ConTiTUTIONS. 


1. THEY. 5ay, imperial countitutions did 
only confirm the canons of the church; but 
that is not so, for they inflicted punishment 
when the canons never did, viz. If a man con- 
verted a Christian to be 4 Jew, he wasto forfeit 
his estate, and lose his life. In Valentinian's 
novels it is said, Constas episcopos forum legilxis 
non Te & e tantum de religione. 


TM FRISONMENT. 


I. SIR Kenelme Digby was, several times 
taken and let go again, at last imprisoned in 
Winchester house. I can compare him to 
nothing but a great fish that we catch and let 
go again, but still he will come to the bait; at 
last therefore we put him into some 6 pond” 


* store. 
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I. FAN CX to yourself a man sets the 
eity on fire at Cripplegate, and that fire con- 
tinues, by means of others, till it comes to, 
White Friars, and then he that began it would 
fain quench it, does not he deserve to be pu- 
nished most that first set the city on- fire? $a. 
it is with the incendiaries of the state : they, 


that fat set it on fire, (by monogoliningy tar” 
, r 
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rest business, imprisoning Parliament men 
tertio Caroli, &c. are now become regenerate, 

and would fain quench the fire; certainly they 
deserved most to be punished for” "being the 
first cause © of dur distraktions: | 0 
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"INES EN DENON. n 


1. bp. Win e at Au 
sterdam, where forty churches or congrega- 
tions have nothing to do one with another 
and it is no question agreeable to the primi- 
tive times before” the Emperor became Chris- 
tian; for either we must say every church go- 
vettied itself, or else we must full upon that 
old foolish rock, that St Peter arid his succes - 
sors governed all; but when the civil” state 
became Christian, they! appointed who thoula" 
govern them, before they governed by agree 
ment and consent: if you will” do this; you 
shall come no more amongst us, but botki“ 
the Independent man and the Presbyterian 
man do equally: exclude the civil power, 
though after a different manner. 

II. The Independents may as well plead 
they should not be subject to temporal thing 
not come befote a conztable, or 4 justide Gb 
peace, as they plead they *Howlg* nbt be abt 
ject in spiritual things, because St. Paul . 
1s it s, that there is not a' wie wan amon get 

« you 8 91 10 291812192197 sd gie 
III. The Pope challenges 11 end to 

be 
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be under him; the King and the two Arch- 
bishops challenge all the church of England 
to be under them, The Presbyterian man 
divides the kingdom into as many churches as 
there be Preabyteries, and your. Independent- 
would have every congragntiog a church, by; 
e e we ; 5 SY 1/3 Gun 
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THINGS: INDIFFERENT. 013 


I. IN time of a Parliament, when thing s 
are under debate, they are indifferent ; but in 
a church or state settled, W is nothing lelt 
Ke We nme 
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" PUBLIC INTEREST... Kn 


I. ALL might go well in the common- 
wealth, if every one in the Parliament' would 
lay ben his own interest, and aim at the ge- 
neral good. If a man were sick, and the 
whole college of physicians Should come to 
him and administer to him severally, haply so 
long as they observed the rules of art he might 
recover; but if one of them had a great deal 
of scamony by him, he must put off that, 
there fore he prescribes scamony; another had 
a great deal of rhubarb, and he must put off 
that, and therefore he prescribes rhubarb, &c. 
they would certainly kill the man. We de- 
troy the commonwealth, while we preserve our 
own private interests, ang e the nn ; 
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I. Vou say there must be no human in- 
vention in the —_— . but the yur” 
Werlte 5 fois 19109 119v9 SYS 210% 

Answer. If I give any exposition but What 
is expressed in the texts, that is my inven- 
tion; if you give another ek position, that is 
your invention, and both are human. For 
example, suppose the word egg were in the 
text, I say it is meant an hen-egg, you" sa a 
goose egg, neither of these are 1 pressed, 
therefore they are human nee and 1 
am sure the newer the invention the worse; 
old inventions are best. A 

II. If we must admit nothing Wh what we 
read in.the Bible, what will become of. the, 
Parliament? for we do not read of that e 
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e's WE cannot tell what is a judgement. of 
God; it is presumption to take upon us to 
know. In time of plague we know. we want 
health, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us health; in time of war we know we want 
peace, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us peace · Commonly we say a judgement 
falls upon a man for something in him we 
cannot abide. An example we have in King, 
J —_— concerning the death of Henry the 

Fourth 
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Fourth of France; one said he was killed for 
his wenching, another said he was killed for 
turning his religion.“ No,“ says Kiag 
James, who could not abide fighting, ** he 
„was killed for permitting duels in his king- 
40 dom. 1” q 
L 
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I. WE zee the pageants in Cheapside, the 
lions, and the elephants, but we do not see the 
men that carry them; we see the judges look 
big, look like lions, bur we do not see who 
moves them. 

II. Liteke things do great works, when the 

great things will not. If I should. take a pin 
from the ground, a little pair of tongs will do 
It, when a great pair wilt not. Go to a judge 
to do a business for you, by no means he will 
not hear of it; but go to some small servant 
about Him, and he will dispatch i it according to 
your heart's desire. 

III. There could be no mischief done in the 
commonwealth without a judge. Thought 
there be false dice brought in at the groom» 
porters and cheating offered, yet unless he al- 
low the cheating and judge the dice to be 
good, there may be hopes of fair Play. | 


9 {ris 
: 
JUGGLING. | 
11 IT is not juggling that is to / ba blamed; 
but much .jugeling ;- for the world cannot be 
governed 
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governed without i it. All your rhetorie and 
all your elenchs in logic come within the cn 


_ or juggling, * 


7 10 f. 
I. THERE is no such thing as Piritual ju- 


1 


risdiction, all is civil, the church's is the same 


with the Lord Mayor's. Suppose a Christian 
came into a Pagan country, how can you fancy: 
he Shall have any power there ? he finds fault. 
with the gods of the country; ; well, they will, 
put him to death for it: when he is.a martyrs, 
what follows? Does that argue he has any 
spiritual jurisdiction? If the clergy say the, 
church ought to be governed thus, and. thus, 


| by the word of God, chat is doctrine all, that is 


not discipline. 
II. The Pope he challenges jurisdiction. 
over all, the Bishops they pretend to it as well. 
as he, the Presbyterians they would have it to 
themselves; but over whom is all this? the 


poor laymen. * 4. 


jus DIVINUM. 


I. AL L things. are held by Jus i divinum , 

either immediately or mediately, 
II. Nothing has lost the Pope 80 much in 
his supremacy as not acknowledging what 
inces gave him; it is a scorn- upon the civil 
power, and unthankfylness in the priest: oy 
| | c 


—- + 4&4 . 
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the church runs to jus divinum, lest, if they 
should acknowledge what they have by posi- 
tive law, it might be as well taken from them 
as given to them. , 


KING. 


1. A King is a thing men have 54 for 
their own sakes, for quietness Sake. just as 
in a family one man is appointed to buy the 
meat; if every man should buy, or if there were 
many buyers they would never agree, one would 
buy what the other liked not, or what the other 
had bought before, so there would be a confu- 
sion: but that charge being commiited to one, 
he according to discretion pleases all; if they 
have not what, they would have one day, they 
shall have it the next, or something as good. 
II. The word King directs our eyes; sup- 
pose it had been Consul or Dictator: to think! 
all kings alike; is the same folly as if a Consul. 
of Aleppo or Smyrna should claim to himself 
the same power as a Consul at Rome? What, 
am not I a Consul? or a Duke of England 
should think himself like the Duke of Flo- 
rence; nor can it be imagined that the word 
Buri; did signify the same in Greek as the 
Hebrew word 1 did with the Jew:, Be- 
sides, let the divines in their pulplts say what 
they will, they in their practice deny that all is' 
the King's, they ſue him, and fo does all the na- 
tion, whereof they are a part, What matter is it 
then what they preach or teach in the schools * 

III. Kings 


ä» em —_—_ 
— ——_—_—— ——_——_ TB oo oO 
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III. Kings are all individual, this or that 
King ; there is no species of Kings, 
IV. A King that claims privileges in his 
own country, because they have them in ano. 
ther, is just as a cook that claims fees in one 
Lord's house, because they are allowed in ano- 
ther. If che master of een in Jr 
thera, well and good. 
| . 
* things that are Cesar's, makes as much 
against Kings as for them, for it says plainly: 
that some things are not Cesar's. Bur divines 


make-choice of it; first in flattery, and then be- 
cause of the other part adjoined to it, Ren- 


« der unto God the things that are God's 
Where they bring in the churen. 

VI. A King outed of his caunwy. that 
takes as much upon bim as he did at home in 
his on court, is as if a man on high, and I be- 
ing upon the ground, used to lift up my voice 
to him that he might hear me, at length should 
come down, and then expects F should n 
_ a Har 66L db) before" 9 615 


KING OF EN GLAND, 


11 RR King can N wrong ; 17 that 

is, no process can be granted against him. 
What must be dene then? Petition him, and 
the King writes upon the petition git droit 
lain and Sends. it to the Chancery, 3 and then the 
* business 
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duviness is heard. His Confessor will not 
wy him he can do no wrong. 

II. There is a great deal of difference bes 
tween the head of the church and supreme 
governor, as our canons call the King. Con- 
ceive it thus: there is in the kingdom of Eng- 
land a college of physicians, the King is su- 
preme governor af those, but not head of 
them, nor prevident: of the college, nor the eat 
physician. 

LIT. After the dissolution of the abbies 
they did not much advance the King's su- 
premacy, for they only cared to exclude the 
Pope; hence have we had several translations 
of the Bible upon us: but now we must look 
to it, otherwise the ming _ Jo . us 
what religion he pleases. 

IV. It was the old way * the King ot 
England had his house, there were canons to 
sing service in his chapel ; so at Westminster 
in St. Stephen's chapel, where the House of 
Commons sits; from which canons the street 
called Canon Now has its name, because they 
lived there; and he had also the Abbot and 
his Monks, and all these the King's house. 

V. The three estates are the Lords Tempo- 
ral, the Bishops for the Clergy, and the Com- 
mons, as some would have it. Take heed 
of that; for then, if two agree, the third i 
involved but he is King of the three estates. 
VI. The King hath à seal in every court; 
and 2 2 the great seal be called Sigtilum 
Angha, 
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Angliæ, the Great Seal of England, yet it is 


not because it is the kingdom's seal, and not 
the King's, but to distinguish it from nr 
Hiberniee, Sigiilum Scotie. 
VII. The Court of England is much al- 
tered, At a solemn dancing, first you had 
the grave measures, then the corrantoes and 
the galliards, and this is kept up with cere- 
mony; at length to French More and the 
cushion dance, and then all the company dance, 
lord and groom, lady and kitchen maid, no 
distinction. 80 in our Court, in Queen Eli- 
=abeth's time, gravity and state were kept up. 
In King James's time things were pretty 
well ; but in King Charles's time there has 
been nothing but French More and the cushion 
dance, omnium gatherum, telly, polly, horte come 
ie n ' 
Wente; "THE KING. 9 mn 
3 1. IT is hard to make an n 
between the King and the Parliament. If you 
and I fell out about money, you said I owed 
you twenty pounds, I said T-owed you but ten 
pounds, it may be a third party allowing me 
twenty marks, might make us friends; but if 
J said Iowed you twenty pounds in silver, 
and you said I owed you, twenty pounds ia 
diamonds, which is a sum innumerable, it is 
ämpossible we n W is the 


case. hits: 20 13 w 2 4 2 "x . 15 
AN 2 II. The 


1 - : = „ 7 
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II. The King using the House of Com- 
mons, as he did in Mr. Pymm and his com- 
pany, that is, charging them with treason, be- 
cause they charged my Lord of Canterbury 
and Sir George Ratcliff; it was just with as 
much logic as the boy, that would have lain 
with his grandmother, used to his father, 
« you lay with my mother, _ ba not I 
„lie with yours? plac 
III. There 1 is not the same reaubi for the 
King's accusing men of treason, and carrying 
them away, as there is for the houses them- 
selves, because they accuse one of themselves: 
for every one that is accused is either a Peer or 
a Commoner, and he that is accused hath his 
consent going along with him; but if the King 
accuses, there is nothing of this St. +. 

IV: The King is equally abused now as be- 
fore; then they flattered him, and made him 
do ill things; now they would foree him 
against his conscience. If a physician should 
cell me every ching I had a mind to was good 
for me, though in truth it was poison, he 
abused me; and he abuses me as much that 
would force rae to. take something whether I 
will or no, 

V. The King, so long as be is our King, 
* do with his officers what he pleases ; as 
the, master of the house may turn away all 44 
zervants, and take whom he please. 

VI. The King's oath is not security Wr 
iy our property, for he swears to govern ac 
ENA cording 
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gording to law; now the qudges they interpret 
che law, and what Judges ann be made to do. 

we know. 4 

VII. The King 2 the Parliament: nov 
Falling out, are just as when there is foul play 
offered amongst gamesters, one snatches the 
other's stake, they seize what they can of one 
another's. It is not to be asked whether it 
belongs not to the King to do this or that; 
before, When there was' fair play, it did: but 
now they will do what is most convenient for 
their own safety. If to fall to scuffling, one 
tears the other's band, the other tears his; 
when they were friends they were quiet, and 
did mo — a let GRIN 4 
alone. 

VIII. The King calling mö⸗ friends —4 
the Parliament, because he had use of them 
at Oxford, is as if a man should have use of a 
little piece of wood, and he runs down into 
the cellar and takes the spiggot, in the mean 
time all the beer runs about the house; When 
ste are absent, the 1 b woe 


tl foot; 26 5004-29521 ' «7 
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D EKNIOHTS servite in earnest means 
nothing; for the Lords are bound to wait upon 
the King when he goes to war with a foreign 

enemy, with id may be one man and one horse, 
and he that dotk not, is to de rated so much 


ben ans good to . 
Zalb r A 
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and what will that be? 80 it is for a private 
man thax oy of a gentleman. . 


Ns. 18 46 1 51 
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LAND. | (" fab 


1. WHEN men did let their land under- 
foot the tenants would fight for their land- 
lords, so that way they had their retribution ; 
but now they will do nothing for them 3 nay 
be the first, if but a' constable bid them, that 
shall lay the landtord by the heels; and there- 
fore it 1s vanity and folly not to take The full 
value: 1+ 

II. Alladium is a law Wola: contrary to 
feudum, and it significs land that holds of, no 
body. We have no, such, Land! in Epgland. It 
is a true proposition all the land, in England 
is held, either 1 or, mediately af the 
King. 


L131 


LANGUAGE. 


I. TO. a liviog,tongue new. words,may be 
added, but not to a dead tongue, as Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, {nth 

"IM "x drifner"t 1s rhe cortuption 'of Latiner; 
it signifies, he that idterprets Latin, and though 
tie interpreted French, Spanish, or Italian, he 

was called the King's , that io, the 
+ King's Interpreter.” 
III. If you look up han, "Me 5 ua ge spoken 
nad Saxon time, and Me fan 25 spoken 
| E 


now, 
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now, you will find the difference to be just 25 
if a man had a cloak that he wore plain in 
Queen Elizabeth's days, and since, here has 
put in a piece of red, and there a piece of 
blue, and here a piece of green, and there a 
piece of orange-tawny. We borrow words 
from the, French, Italian, Latin, as every 
edantic man pleases, 

IV. We have more words than notions; 
half a dozen words for the same thing: some- 
times we put a new signification,to an old 
word, as When we call a piece a gun. The 
word gun, was 1n use in England for an en- 
gine to cast a thing from a man, long before 
there was any gunpowder found out, 

V. Words must be fitted to a man's 
mouth; twas well said of the fellow, that 
was to make a speech for my Lord Mayor, 
he desired to take measure of his Lordship's 


mouth. 
L A W. | | 


I. A MAN may plead not guilty, and yet 
tell no lie; for, by the law, no man is bound 
to accuse himself; 50 that when I say, not 
guilty, the meaning is, as if I should say by 
way of paraphrase, I am not 80 guilty as to 
tell you; if you will bring me to a trial, 
and have me punished for this you lay: 2,07 
charge, proye it against m. 

II. Ignorance, of . law excuses no manz 


not 


95 
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_ that all men know the law, but because 
it is an excuse every man will plead, and no 
man can tell how to con fute 8 

III. The King of Spain was outlawed in 
Westminster Hall, 1 being of counsel against 
him. A merchant had recovered costs against 
him in a suit which, because he could not 
get, we, advised to have him outlawed for 
not appearing, and so he was. As soon as 
Gondomar heard that, he presently sent the 
money, by reason, if his master had been 
outlawed, he could not have the benefit. of 
the law, whieh, would have heen very preju- 
dicial, there being then many suits d ending 
betwixt the KR. of 1 1 and « our, lick 

merchants. 
* IV. Eyery 4 is a coptraft ET the 
King and the People, and therefore to be kept. 
A hundred men may Se me an hundred 
445 as well as any one man; and shall 
hey not PAY me because they” are stronger 
than 

0% len Oh, hue tley lose all if they 
keep that law. | 

Anſwer. Let 50 look to the makin 
their bargain. If 1 zell my lands, and 5 
I have done one comes and tells me 1 have 
nothipg else to keep me: I and my wife and 
children must starve if I. part with my land; 
mußt I, not therefore let them have wy land 


nd paid fc * 8 
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75 1 The Parliament may declare law as well 
a8 any other inferior court may, v/z, the 
King's Bench. In that or this particular 
case, the King” s Bench will declare unto you 
what the law is, but that binds nobody whom 
the case concerns: so the highest court, the 


Parliament may do, but not declare law, 


that is, make law that Was never Mit, of 
bins: DS Ia Suge | | | 
251 1 Dar enen 


LAW or. N AT UR . | 
4 I cannot fancy to myself What the law 
of nature means but the law of God. How 
should I know I ought nor to steal, T ought 
not to commit adultery, unless somebody had 
told me 50? Surely it is because I have been 
told so. It is not because 1 thipk I ought 
not to do them, nor because you think 1 
ought not; if so, our minds might change; 
whence then comes the restraint? F m a 
higher power, nothing else can bind: Len- 
not bind myself, for I may untie myself again; 
nor an equal cannot bind me, for we may un- 
tie one another; It must he ; superior power, 
even God Almighty, If two of tis make a 
bargain, why should either of us stand to it? 
What need you care ' what you say, or 
what need I care what I say? Certaiply be- - 
cause there is something about me that tells 


me, fides eff ſer vanda, and wy we after alter 
our 
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our minds, and make a new bargan, there's 
fades ſervanda there too. 


LE ARNIN O. 
Ba 7 NO man is the wiser for his learn- 
ing; it may administer matter to work in, 
or objects to work upon, but wit and wisdom 
are born with a man. 

II. Most men's learning is nothing but 
history duly taken up. If 1 quote Thomas 
Aquinas for some tenet, and believe it, be- 
cause the schoolmen say so, that is but his- 
tory... Few men make themselves masters of 
things they write or speak. | 

III. The Jesuits and the Lawyers of 
France, and the Low-Country men, have en- 
grossed all learning. The rest of the world 
make nothing but homilies. 

IV. It is observable, that in Athens, where 
the arts flourished, they were governed by a 
Democracy: learning made them think them- 
selves as wise as any body, and they would 
govern as well as others: and they spoke, as it 
were, by way of contempt, that in the East, and 
in the North, they had Kings: and why ? because 
the most pait of them followed their business, 
and if some one man had made himself wiser 
than the rest, he governed them, and they 
willingly submitted themselves to him. Aris» 
totle makes the observation; and as in Athens 


the philosophers made the people knowing, 
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and therefore they thought themselves wise 
enough to govern ;. $6 does preaching with 
us; and that makes us affect a Democracy. 
For upon these twa grounds we all would be 
governors, either because we think ourselves 
as wise as the best, or becaust we think our- 
selves the elect, and have the spirit, and the 
rest a 'orhpany of * that belong bs 
the devil. | 


4.7, 11 


b cron 


[LECTURERS do in erg church 
wide the Friars did heretofore; get away not 
only the aſſections but the bounty that TT 
be bestowed upon the minister. 

II. Lecturers get a great deal of money, 
because they preach the people tame, as a man 
watches a hawk, and then they man they 
list with them. 

THT.” The lectures in Blackfriars, performed 
by officers of the army, tradesmen, and mi- 
nisters, is as if a great Lord should make a 


feast, and he would have his cook dress one 


dish, and bis — another, * ern 
third, dec. 8 8 | | * 
; % Sh L 1 * * 1 „ | TI [ 1 1 
Y o | 034-143 
1. n ene make slichrofitibets, 


yet you may set by them how the wind sits: 


ps take a straw and 1 it up ws the air, 
you 
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you shall see by that which way the wind is, 
which you shall not do by casting up a 
stone. More solid things do not shew the 
compleCtion of the times 20 well as ballads 
and libels. 


run. 


» # 


I, THERE is no church — a u. 
turgy, nor indeed can there be conveniently, 
as there is no school without a grammar. 
One scholar may be taught otherwise upon 
the stock of his acumen, but not a whole 
school. One or two that are piously dis- 
posed may serve themselves their own ways 
but hardly a whole nation. 

II. To know what was r believed 
in all ages, the way is to consult the litur- 
gies, not any private man's writing: as if you 
would know how the church of England 
serves God, go to the common- prayer book, 
consult not this nor that man: besides litur- 
gies never compliment nor use high expres- 
sions: the farhers oft - times Kae oratori- 
dee | 5 


vous I'N THE PARLIAMENT. 


J. THE Lords giving protections is 4 
scorn upon them. A protection means no- 
thing actively, put pas sively; he that is ser- 
vant to a parliament man is thereby protected. 
a E 4 What 
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What a scorn is it to a person of honour te 
put his band to two lies at once; that such 
a man is my servant, and employed by me, 
when, haply he never saw the man in his life, 
nor before ever heard of him. | 

II. The Lords protesting is foolish. To 
protest is properly to save to a man's self 
some right; but to protest as the Lords pro- 
test, When they their selves are involved, 
it 1s, no more than if Ifshould go into Smith⸗ 
ſield, and sell my horse, amd take the money, 
and, yet, When I have your money, and you 
my horse, Isheuld protest this horse is mine, 
because I love the horse, or I do not know 
why 1 dg protest, because my opinion is con- 
trary to the rest; ridiculous, when they say 
the Bishops did anciently protest, it was 
only Ws and that in the case * the 


Tops. 0 J Mose 
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+ 1. GREAT 4K by reason of their 
flatterers, are the first that know their own 
virtues, and the last that know their own 
vices. Some of them are ashamed upwards, 
because their apcestors were too great. Others 
are ee decause they were 


too litile. 
II. The Prior of St. "Jokes of Jerusulem 


is said to be primus Baro Anglie, the first 
Joron; of ah aa being last af 


the 
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the Spiritual Barons, he chose to be first of 
the Temporal. He was a kind of an otter, 
a Knight half Spiritual and half Tem- 
poral. 
III. Queſtion... Whether is every Baron 2 
Baron of some place? | 
_ 1 Anſwer, It is according to His patent; of 

late years they, have been made Barons of 
some place, but anciently not, called only 
by their sirname, or the sirname of some 
family, into which they have been married. 

IV. The making, of, new; Lords lessens all 

the! rest. „It is in the business of Lords, as it 
was with. St, Nicholas's, image: the country - 
man, yon Know, could not find in his heart 
to adore. the new image, made of bis own 
plum tree, thou b he had formerly. worship- 
ped the old one. The Lords that are an- 
cient | we honour, because we know not whence 
they come; but the new ones we slight, be- 
cause we knowtheir! beginning 1 COU 1 
V For che Irish Lords to wake upon them 
here in England, is, as if the cook in the 
fair should come to my Lady Kent's kitchen, 
and: take upon him to roast the meat there be · 
eause he is a cook in another place. 
48 TO * 393 * 115 95605 91021 610 5 ty 3% 
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0 1. o All the afvions. af; 1 man's life his 
marriage does least concern other. people; 
Totor xvawla siiid ud bat i cb 
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52 
yet of all actions er bur life,” it is mot med 


Th wr” 


led with by other people. 
II. Marriage is nothing vor fr de 
tract; it is true, it is an ordinance of- Gd; 
30 is every other contract, God comma nete me 
to keep it when I haye made t. 
III. Marriage is a erate thi g; the 
frogs i in Zsop Non they had a 
great mind to some water, but er Wo not 
Jeap into the well, because they could not ger 
out again. 
IV. We single out particulars” aka 4ppl 
God's providence to them; thus, when twb 
are married and have viidont vie! another, 
they cry it was God's providetite' we should 


come together, when God's r does 


equally concur to N ching. =, j pr "y 


is 


| MARRIAGE, mY. coax gr 


I. SOME men forbear to marry couvin 
out ef this kind of bserüple of con- 


science, because it was unlawful before the 


Reformation, and is still in the church of 


Rome. And 80 by reavon-their grandfather, 


or their great grandfather did not do it, 


upon that old score they think they ought 
not to do it; as some men; farbear flesh upon 
Friday, not reflecting upon the statute 
which Wich us makes it unlabbful, but out of 

an old score; because the church of Rome 


forbids it, and their forefathers always _ 
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flesh upon that day. Others forbear it out of 
a natural consideration, because it is observed 
(for example) in beasts, if two eouple of a near 
Kind, the breed proves not so good: the dame 
observation they make in plants and trees, 


which degenerate being grafted upon e dem 
stock: and it is also farther” observed, those 


matches between cousin germans zeldom prove 
fortunate, But for the lawfulness, there is no 


porn > cousin germans in England may 
both by the law of God and man; for 


marry 
with us we have reduced all the degrees of 
marriage to those in the Lewetical law, and 


it is plain there's nothing against it. As for 
that that is said cousin germans onte removed 
may not marry, and therefore being a farther 
degree may not, it is presumed a nearer should 
not; no man can tell Orr it means. 
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ys 1. WE measure from ourselves; 0 as 
things are for our use and purpose, 40 we 
approve / them. Bring a pear to the table 
that is rotten,” we cry it down; it is nauglhr; 
but bring a medlar that # rotten; and it 8 
a fine thing, and yet PH VHartant vou the 
pear thinks as n r nen, 
does. le CHE N 
II. e ichttre? . aemteef ef er 
men by some excelleney we conteive to be in 
ourselves. Nash, a poet, poor enough (as 
E 6 poets 


poets used to be) seeing an alderman with his 
gold chain, upon his great horse, by way of 
scorn, said to ene of his companions,  *© Do 
you see yon fellow, how goodly, how big 
„% he looks; why Yiat. fellow cannot: make 8 
e blank verse.“ 

III. Nay. we, measure the good ness of God 
from, ourselves; we measure his goodness, 
his justice, his wisdom, by something we 
call just, good, or wise, in ourselves; and 
in so doing, we judge proportionably to the 

country fellow in the play, who said, if he 
were a King, he would live like a Lord, and 
have pease and W er day, and a whip 
. 0411502 bi i 1301 201 
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DIFFERENCE: * N. 


I. THE difference of men is very great; 2 
you would scarce think them to be of the same 
species, and yet it consists more in che affec- 
tion than in the, intellect: for, as in the 
strength of body two men shall be of an 
equal strength, yet one Shall appear stronger 
than the other; because he exercises and puts 
out his strength, the other will not stir nor 
strain himself. 80 it is the strength of the 
brain, the one endeavours, and. strains, and 
labours, and studies, the other sits still, and 
is idle, and takes no ale and therefore he 
appears 89 much the in e es r 
* 75 8 00; MINIS- 
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M1 NISTER DAS AR i 


IT TH E imposition of bands upon the 
minister, when all is done, will be nothing 
but a designation of a person to this or that 
office or employment 1 in. the church. It is 4 
ridiculous phrase that of the Canonists, . Con- 
ferre Ordines, it is Coaptare aliquem.in Ordi- 
nem, to make a 982 one of us, one of our num- 
ber, one of our order. 80 Cicero would un- 
derstand what I said, it 1 a phrase bor- 
rowed from the Latins, and to be. ungerstpod 
proportionably to Wat was amongst them. 

II. Those words you now use in making a 
minister, i receive the Holy Gbost, we re used 
amongst the Jews in making of a lawyer ; from 
thence we have them, which is a villainous key 
to something, as if you wou d have some other 
kind of præfecture than a mayoralty, and yet 
keep the same ceremony that: . used in 
making the mayor. | n: 

III. A priest has no "ouch. thing 45 ah inde. 
lible character; what difference I you find 
betwixt him and another, man after ordination ? 
Only he is made a priest, as I said, by desig- 
nation ; 5 a8 A lawyer i is called t to the bar, the 
made a ber jeant; all men that would ret pow 
over others, wake themselves 3 as uni ike 19 
as they; « can; upon the same ground che priest 
made themselves unlike the laiety. | 

IV. A minister, when he is made, is ma- 
teria 


oe 


u prscotbksbsz 


teria prima, apt for any form the state will 
put upon him, but of himself he can do no- 
thing. Like a doftor of law in the univer- 
sity, he hath « great deaf af au in bim, bur 

annot use it till he be made somebody's chuü- 
cellor; or, like a physician, before he be re- 
ELI neee ehen 
Keie into a hause, he can give nobody phy- 
sie; indeed after the master G che house hath 
given him charge of his servantz, then he 
mays or, like a suffragan, that coufd do no- 


thing but give orders, and yet he was no 
ig op 4 1 141, 1706 2 29) 


n agen fi 
"M1 minister should preach according to 
the articles of rel en in the church 
phe he is. Te be 4 cif Heye ler « man 
read, Iustinian and the Body of the Law, to 
confirm his brain to that way, but 'when he 
comes to practise, he must make use of it s0- 
far as it concerns the law, received in his own 
country, © To be a physician, let a man read 
Galen and Hippocrates; but when ne prac- 
tises, he must apply his medicines accorging 
to the temper of thode men's bodies with whom 
he lives, and have respect to the heat and. cold 
of climes, otherwise that which in Pergamus, 
where Galen lived, was physic, in our cold 
imate may be poison. So, to be a divine, 
t him read the Whole body of divinity, th 
chers, and the 'schoolmen ; but when, he 
comes 10 pra, he ivr we i= 1nd apply 
it according to those groutds and articles ef 
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religion that mend inthe — ö and 
this with sense. | a 

VI. — — bold 
be at: the conveionery part, ecelesiastical sto- 
15 vehooP divinity; and the caduives, 
1. Ia the cottscionary part, he must read 
all the chief fathers, both Latin and Greek, 
Wholly. St. Austin, St. Ambrote, St. Chry« 
zostome, both the Gregories, &c. Tertullian, 


Clemens Alexandrinus, and Bpiphanius; which 
last have more mung em N 
rest, and writ freely. - M11 


2. For lee benen uren 4040 Ba 
ronfus, with the Magdeburgenses, and be his 
own judge; the one being extremely for the 
papists, the other extremely against them. 
3. For school divinity, let him get'[Javel- 
lus's edition of Scotus or Major, where there 
be-quotations that direct you to every schbol- 
— where such and such questions are 
handled.” Without school divinity, a divine 
knbwe hothing logically, nor will he be able 
wwe, # rational man out of the pulpit. 
4. The study of the casuists must follow 
te ctudy bf the schoolmen; because the di- 
chen ef their ses is secording 6s their M 
vinity; otherwise he that begins with them 
will know little. As he that begins with the 
#udy of the reports and caves in the common 
law, Will thereby know little of the law. Ca- 
vines may be of admirable use, if ditereetly 
dealt a 
Ve 
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have many leaves together very jmpertinenty 
A case well decided would stick by à man, 


they will remember it whether. they will or 


no; Mhereas a quzint position dieth in the 
birth. The main thing is to know where, te 
Search; for talk what they will of, vast memo- 
ries, n mam if presume upon his mn me- 
D for SAGA nfgansan write or Speak 
in publ ie 28 (291205; 914) ad Hod ammonane 
#£iFILe.54 © Go; adjeach-all:pations.?,.. This 
was said to all Christians that. then were, be: 
fore the distinction of clergy and laity there 
haye been ;siuce men desiBhede 1, rcd. only 
bi the state, as, some men ue designed 40 
Sudythe les thiers to stud phy gig, When 
the Lord's Supper was, institumd, there, were 
none present but the Jizeiplers. shall nope then 
pur ministers receive? 22 10 nie gag! 
VIII. There is al zhe reaʒon q ou shpulg 
Aeg your minister, unless you Haug studied 
W as Well as he, or more than 9, 4 
IX. Itiis a foglish ching to, say a) minister 
mugt not-meddle with,secular matters, because 
his own profeſſion will take up the whole 
man; may he not cat, or drink, or walk, or 
learn to sing ꝰ the meaning of, that is, he must 
seriously attend his calling. A vIirtty 
N. Ministers with.the Papiztsy that ij, i their 
prievts,, have nuch respect 3, withihe Puritans | 
they have much, and, that , apon the, same 
„they pretend hoth af them to come 
immediately from Christ; but with che Pror 
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testants they have very little; the reason 
whereof is, in the beginning of the reforma- 
tion they were glad to get such to take livings 
as they could procure by any invitations, 
things of pitiful condition. The nobility and 
gentry would not suffer their sons or kindred 
to meddle with the church, and therefore at 
this day, when they see a parson they think 
him to be such a thing still, and there they 
will keep him, and use him accordingly; if 
he be a gentleman, that is singled out, and he 
is used the more respectfully. 

XI. The protestaut minister is least re- 
garded, appears by the old story of the keeper 
of the Clink. He had ptiests of several sorts 
sent unto him; as they came in, he asked 
them who they were. Who are you? to the 
first: J am a priest of the church of Rome, 
You are welcome, quoth the keeper, there are 
those will take care of you; And who are you? 
A silenced minister. Vou are welcome too, 
I shall fare the better for you. And who are 
you? A minister of the church of England. O 
God help me, quoth the keeper, I shall get no- 
thing by you I am sure you may lie and starve 
and rot, before any body will look after you. 
XII. Methinks it 1s an ignorant thing for 
a churchman, to call himself the minister af 
Christ, because St. Paul, or the Apostles 
called themselves so. If one of them had a 
voice from heaven, as St. Faul had, I will 
grant he is à minister of Christ, I will call 
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him so too. Must they take upon them as 
the apost lea did? Can they do as the apostles 
could? The apostles had a mark to be known 
by, spoke tongues, cured diseases, trod upon 
serpents, &c. Can (they do this? If a gen- 
tleman tells me, he will send his man to me, 
and I did inot know his man, but he gave me 
this mark to know him by, he should bring 
in his hand a rich jewel; if a fellow came to 
me with à pebble stone, had I any reason to 
believe he was che Feger man. | 


4 
nn v. ö 
1 It f 


— MON Y mes n man Aung: A 
blind ftdler playing to a company, and playing 
scurvily, the company laughed at him; his 
boy that led him, perceived it, cried, ** Father, 
et us be gone, they do nothing but laugh 
*© at you. Hold thy peace, boy, said the 
ſdler, „ we shall have their money presently, 
and chen we will laugh at them. 

II. Euclid was beaten in Boocaline, for 
— his scholars a mathematical figure in 
his school, whereby he shewed that all the 
lives both of Princes and pri vate men, tended 


to one center, con Gentilæxa, handsomely to 


get money out: af ee eee 


e a tron}. 244; 533d © 025 


III, The — eee the 
— Christendom to fight against the 


1 Prince and Pope — to: 


gether,. 
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getherñ the monies were raised, and some 
men went out to the holy war; but commonly 
after they had got the money, the Turk was 
pretty quiet, and the Prince and the Pope 
Shared it between them. 

IV. In all times the Princes in England 
have dne something iltegal to get money: 
but then came a Parliament, and all was well z 
the People and the Prince kissed and were 
friends, and so things were quiet for a while. 
Afterwards there was another trick found out 
to get money, and after they had got it, an» 
ther Parliament was called to set all right, & c. 
„rr ue have rovyerrun the Ont 
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"mor AL nonr N 


I. THEY that "7 down moral n 
cry down that which; is 824 part of reli- 
gion, my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards man. Whar care I to see a man run 
erw bertpan if he couzens and cheats as 
soon as he comes home. On the other side, 
morality must not be without ' religion; for 
if so, it may change, as I see convenience. 
Religion must govern it. He that has not 
religion to goveru hi morality, is not a dram 
better than my maxtiff dog; 50 long as you 
trroke him, and please him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as finel yas may be; 
he is a very good moral mastiff; burif you hurt 
64433732 Ton 1a. 1; 701 „ 
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him, he will 45 e eee heap . 
eker pod 


+: hi nnr Aer, | N 
39% H t 


2. IN. case Lindteive a thousand CE. 
na mortgage as much land as is worth two 
thousand to you; if 1 do not pay the money 
at such a day, I fail, whether you may take 


my land and keep it, in point of conscience? 


Anſwer. If you had my lands as: security 
27 for your money, then you are not to 
keep it; but if we bargained so, that if I did 
not repay your 1000. my land Should go: for 


it, be it what it will, no doubt you may with 


a safe conscience keep it; for in these things 
all the obligation is ener, fidem.. 


= Ce, © * . I 5 3 
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1 10 ng wenesg., $08 aweh 41s 
Un 5. o we: rind var i. 

mT ALL. dose myzterious things: they he 
serve in numbers, come to nothing upon this 
very ground, because number ingitself is no- 


thing, has not to do with nature, but is mere- 


ly of human imposition, a mere sound. For 
example, hen I er one o 'clock, two o clock, | 

2 o'clock, that is but man's, division of 
time, the time itself goes on, and/1it; had 
— all: one in pature, if those hours had 
been called nine, ten, and eleueu: So when 
they say the seyenth son is fortunate, it means 
nothing, for if you count from the seventh 
ä backward: 
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backward, then the first is the seventh, uy 


is not he likewise 3 ar 19797 
1590; 932 513} £ 5 t Atos! 


ATS. 


we SWEARING was Weber riding kick 
the Jews than with us, because they might 
not Þ «ores oy name * n N . 
vah. 
II. There ic 0 witty . 
swear to things we are ignorant of : for ex- 
ample, the oath of supremacy; how many 
know how the King is King? What are his 
right and prerogative? So how many know 
what are the privileges of che Parliament, 
and the liberty of the subject, when they 
take the protestation * But the meaning is, 
they will defend them when they know them. 
As if I should swear I would take part with 
all that wear red ribbands in their hats, it may 
be I do not know which colours is red; but 
when I do know, and see a red ribband ma 
man's hat, the will J take his part. 
III. cannot conceive how an oath is im- 
posed, where tllere is 4 party; viz. in the 
House of Commons, they are all 'pares inter 
fe, only one brings paper, aud shews it the 
rest; they look upon Ait, and in their own 
sende take it: now they are not! bares to me, 
who ain one of the House, for Ido not ac- 
knowledge myself their subject; if 1 did, then 
Ty was bound by un oarlv of their N 
: imposing. 


olflchem had yowed à vow, which afterwards 
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imposing . It is to en e reading a r 
in their own sense,. Þ 

IV. There is a great difference between an 
assertory oath, and a promissory oath. An 
assertory oath is made to à man before God, 
and I must swear so, as man may know What 
I mean; but à promissory oath is made to 
God only, and I am sure he knows my mean- 
ing. Soin che new oath it runs Whereas 
pelieve in my conscience, &c. I will as- 
sist thus and thus; that“ whereas, gives 
me an -outloose, for if I do- not believe so, 
bor ought I know, I swear not at all. 

V. In a promissory oath the mind I am in 
in, good interpretation; for if there be enough 
happened to change my mind, I do not know 
why I should not. If I promise to go to 
Oxford to : moxrow, and meant it when I said 
it, and afterwards it appears to me, that it 
will be my undoing, will you gay I have broke 
my promise if 1 uy, at home? Pe 1 


must nat go. 


VI. The Jews had this way, with them 
concerning a promissory oath ar vow, if one 


appeared to him to be very prejudicial by rea- 
zon of something he either did not foresee, 


or did not think of when he made his vow, 


if he made it known to three of his country - 
men, they had power to abꝛolye him, thaugh 
he tould pot absolve himself, and., that they 


- picked out of eme wards in the text: per- 


Atieogtaf jury 
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jury hath only to do with an assertory oath, 

and no man was punished for perjury by man's 
law till Queen Elizabeth's time; it was left 
to God, as a sin against him; the reason was, 
because it was so hard a thing to prove a 
man pexjured: I might misunderstand wm 
and he swears as he thought. : 

VII. When, men ask me whether they 8 
take an oath in their own sense, it is to me 
as if they should ask whether they may go to 
Such a place upon their own legs, I would 
fain know how they can.go otherwise? 

VIII. If the ministers that are in seques- 
tered livings, will not take the engagement, 
threaten to turn them out and put in the old 
2 * and then [11 warrant you they will take 

A gentleman having been rambling two 
os 2 days, at length came home, and be- 
ing in bed with his wife, would fain have 
been at Something that she was un willing to, 
and instead of complying, fell to chiding him 
for his being abroad so long : well, said he, 
if you will not, call up Sue (his wife's 
chambermaid) ran. Aves she yielded, pre- 
ently, | Z 541. ; wa 

IX. Now. oaths. are, 80). 'frequents: they 
should be taken like pills, swallowed whole; 
if you chew them, you will find them bitter: 
if yon think what. you, swear it will hardly 
n : (An bau 8 132) ene 
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I. ORACLE'S ceaged presently after 
cnaisr. as soon as nobody believed them. 
Just as we have no fortunetellers, nor wise 
men, when nobody cares for them. Some- 
times you have a season for them, when people 
believe them, and weicher of these 1 ebniceive 
wrought by the ä an mn 


Ind Þ ;» OY: © þ 
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1. OPINION and afſection extremely dif- 
Tp 1 may affect a woman best, but it does 
net follow I must think her the handsomest 
woman in the world. . love apples best of 
any fruit, but it does not follow I must think 
epples to be the best of fruit. Opinion is 
something Wherein I go about to give rea- 
son why alÞ the world should think as I think. 
Aﬀe&ion is a thing wherein 1 look after the 
ptensing of myself. ee ene e 0 
H. t was 4 good fanryl f en old Platt 
nic; the Gods, which are above men, had 
zomething whereof man did Partake (an in- 
telle knowledge) and the Gods kept on 
their course 'quietly.”” The beasts, which are 
below man, had something whereof man did 
partake (sense and growth) and the beasts 
lived ry in their way. But man had 


something' in him whereof neither Gods nor 
beasts 
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 beasts. did partake, which gave him all the 


trouble, and made all the,, confusion in the 
world; and that is opinion. 

ILL. It is a foolish thing for me to be 
brought off from an opinion in a thing neither 
of us know, but are led only by some cob- 

ob suf; 3% a8, in such a case as this, utrum 
7 invicem oolloquantur ? If I forsake my 

e in such: a case, I $hew myself wonderful 
80 „or infigitely. complying, or, flattering 
the other; party: But if 1 be in a business of 


nature, and hold an opinion one wax, and 


some man's experience has found out the con- 
trary, I. may. with a pale: reputation give up 
my side. A "1 

1 It. is vain ahing to talk, of a 5 


for a man For. his heart, can think no other- 


wise than he docs think. Ia the primitive 


ASS + 6% % 


these opisjons being embraced by. some . 
and received i into his Kingdom, the rest were 
condemned as heresies; and , his religion, 

Which was , but, one of the several opinions, 
rst 35. dic ig be orthadex, and so have con- 
tinued ever since the apoaties. 
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Fity,, they would. have ne ae ning 
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but they do not tell you they would have no- 
body under them. i | 


PARLIAMENT... 


I. ALL are involved in a Parliament. 
There was a time when all men had their 
voice in chusing knights. About Henry the 
Sixth's time they found the inconvenience, 
60 one Parliament made a law, that only he 
that had forty shillings per annum should give 
His voice, they under should be excluded. 
They made the law who had the voice of all, 
as well under forty shillings as above; and 


thus it continues at this day. All consent 


<ivilly in a Parliament; women are in- 


volved in the men, children in those of per- 


fect age; those that are under forty shillings 
a year, in those that have forty shillings a 
year; those of forty thillings in the knights. 

II. All things are brought to the Parlia- 
ment, little to the courts of justice; just as 
in a room where chere 1s a banquet presented, 
if there be persons of quality there, the peo- 
ple must expect and * n We" great ones 
Have done. 

III. The Parliament fyiog upon several 
men, and then letting them alone, does as a 
hawk that flies a covey of partridges, and 
when she has flown them a great way, grows 
ayeary and takes a tree; then the falco- 
ner lures her down and takes her to his fist; 

| on 
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on they go again, ſefreit, up 3prings another 
covey, away goes the hawk, and 48 zue _ 
before, takes another tree, cc. 

IV. Dissenters in Parhament muy at length 
come to a good end, though first there be ia 
great deal of do, and a great deal of noise, 
wich mad, wild folks make; just as in brew- 
ing of wrest beer, there is a great deal of bu- 
siness in grinding the malt, and that spoils 

any man's clothes that comes near it; then it 


must be mashed; then comes a fellow in and 


drinks of the wort, and he is drunk; then 
they keep a huge quarter when they carry ĩt 
into the eellar, and a wee eee it is 
delicate fine beer. 

V. It must netervirity ve; dene Ale 
tempers are worse than they were in the be- 
zinning of che Parliament. If a physician 
comes to a sick man, he lets him blood, it 
may be scariſies him, cups him, puts him into 
-a great disorder before he makes him well; 
and if he be sent for to cure an agne; and he 
finds his patient hath many diseases, a dropsy, 
aud a palsy, he applies remedies to them all, 
which makes the cure the 1 
dearer; this is the case. 

VI. The parhament men are as great 
princes as any in the world, when, whatso- 
ever they please ig e of Parliament; 
no man must know the number of their pri- 
vileges; and hats o ver they dis ke is breach 
vf privilege. Tue duke of Venice is no more 
F 2 than 
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than Speaker of the House of Commons; bu 
the Senate at Veoice are not so much as our 
Parliament men, nor have they that power 
over the people, who yet exercise the greatest 
tyranny that is any where. In plain truth, 
breach of privilege is only the actual taking 
away of a member of the House, the rest 
are oſſences against the House. For exam- 
ple, to take out process en a n 
man, or the like. 

VII. T be ,porliament party, if the law * 
for them, they call for the law; if it be against 
them, they will go to a parliamentary way 
if law be for them, then for law again: 
like him that first called for sack to heat 
him, then small drink to cool his sack, 
then sack again to heat his small drink, 1 

VIII. The parliament party does not p 
fair play, in sitting up, till two of the = 
in the morning to vote something they have 
a mind to: it is like a crafty gamester, that 
makes the company, drunk, then cheats them 
of their money TRE 
IX. Young men aud ire g⁰ NR 
besides, a man is not there to persuade other 
men to be of his mind, but to speak his own 
heart, and. ii ud liked, so, if not, there is 
1 aer vec 
33 rr, 


p4 1. THOUGH me write (parzon) diffe- 


rah, yet it is but person, that is, the in- 
 * giyidual 


> 
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dividual person set apart for the service of 
such a church, and it is in Latin persona, and 
prrsonatus is a parsonage: indeed with the 
canon lawyers, personatus is any dignity or 
preferment in the church. 

II. There never was a merry world since 
the fairies left dancing, and the parson left 
conjuring. Tbe opinion of the latter kept 
thieves in awe, and did as much good in a 
country as a Justice of peace. f 


« us Bat hs a 7 
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PATIENCE. 


1 PATIENCE is the chiefest fraje of 
study, a man that strives to make himself a 
different thing from other men by much read- 
ing, gains this chiefest good, that in all for- 
tunes he hath something to entertain and com- 
fort himself withal. 


PEACE. 8 


I. KING James was pictured going easi 
ly down a pair of stairs, and upon every step 
there was written, peace, peace, peace; the 
wisest way for men in _ times is to ay 
nothing. 

II. When a cbuntry awench cannot get her 
butter to come, she says, the witch is in her 
churn: we have been churning for peace a 
great while, and it will not comey sure the 


witch is in it. 
24 HI. Though 


j 
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III. Though we had. peace,. yet it ail de 
a great while ere things be settled; though 
the wind lie, yet after a. . * sea will 
Warn. TORE 
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a Wet js, only the puniahment 
inflicted, not penitence, . which. is. the right 
word: a man comes.not to.do Penance because 
he repents him of his sin, but because he is 
compelled to it, he eurses him, and could kill 
him that sends him thither. The old canons 
wisely enjoined three years penance, tome - 
times more, because in that time à man got a 
habit: of virtue, and s committad that sin no, 
n for e. dak W 


PEOPLE, | 


I. THERE is not any thing in the world 


more abused than this sentence, galus populi 
Aar eite, for: we apply it, as if we 
aught/ to, farsake the known law, when, it 
way be most for the advantage of the people, 
when it means no such thing For first, it 
1s not salus populi suprema lex est, but esto, 
ie being one: of the laws; of the:-twelve/tables, 
and after divers laws made, some for punish- 
ment, some ſor reward, then follows this, 
alas populi suprema lem esto; that is, in all. 


E the 1 ou make, _ a special eye to the 


* 


2 SY good 
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good of the people ; and then what. does this 
concern the way they now go ? 

II. Objections He that, makes one is reater 
than he thas is made ; j the People make the. 
King, eg, &c. 

III. Answer « This does not hold; for if 
T have. 10001. per anf, and give it you, 
and.leaye myself never à penny, I made yo 
bur when ,you have my land, you are greater 
than I. The parish makes the constable, 

and when the constahle is made he governs. 
the parish, . The anzwer to all these doubts 
155 have Jou agreed so? If you have, then 
W e till you have altered it. 


I. PLEASURE is nothing else bur 
the. intermission of pain, the enjoying of 
something that 1 amn in great tobe for till 
Lhaye ĩt. 

II. It is a. wrong way to proportion other 
men” s pleazures to ourselves ;.it.is like a child's 
using a little bird, O poor bird, thou shalt 
sleep with me,“ 80 lays it in his bosom, and 
stifles it wich his hot breath; the bird had 
rather be in the cold air; and yet too it is the 
most pleasing flattery, to like what other men 


III. It is, most undoubtedly true, that all 
men are equally given to their pleasures, only, 
thus, oge man's pleasure lies one way, and 
E 4. ano- 


K 
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another's another. Pleasures are all alike im- 
ply considered in themselves; he that hunts, 
or he that governs the commonwealth; they 
both please themselves alike, only we com- 
mend that whereby we ourselves receive some 
benefit: as if a man place his delight in things 
that tend to the common good; he that takes 
pleasure to hear sermons, enjoys himself as 
much as lie that hears plays; and could he 
that loves plays endeavour to love sermons, 
possibly he might bring himself to it as well 
as to any other pleasure. At first it may 
seem harsh and tedious, but afterwards it 
would be pleasing and delightful. 80 it falls 
out in that, which is the great pleasure of 
some men, tobacco; at first they could not 
abide it, and now they cannot be without it. 
IV. Whilst you are upon earth enjoy the 
good things that are here (to that end were 
they given) and be not melancholy andwish 
yourself in heaven. If a King should give 
you the keeping of a castle, with all things 
belonging to it, orchards, gardens, & c. and 
bid you use them, withal promise you, that 
after twenty years to remove you to the court, 
and to make you a privy counsellor: if you 
should neglect your castle, and refuse to eat 
of those fruits, and sit down, and whine, 
and wish you were a privy counsellor, do 
you think the King: would' vere 1 with 
5 vou? 3 4 
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V. Pleasures of meat, drink, clothes, &c. 
are forbidden those that know not how to use 
them; just as nurses cry pah, when they see 
a knife in a child's hand; n wil never say 
nn to a man. 


11 bor. 


PHILOSOPHY,” 


* WHEN men comfort eee with 
philosophy, it is not because they have got 
two or three sentences, but because they have 
digested those sentences and made them their 
own: so upon the matter, philosophy is no- 
W but men., " | 


ro ETA. 

por OVID. was not only a fine poet, . 
(as a man may speak) a great canon lawyer, 
as appears in his Fas, where we have more 
of the festivals of the old Romans than any 
where else; it is pity the rest are lost. 
II. There it no reason plays should be in 
verse, either in blank or rhime; only the poet 
has to say for himself, that he makes some- 
thing like that which somebody made before 
him. The old poets had no other reason but 
this, their verse was sung to music, other- 
wise it had been a senseless Wes. have fet 
tered up themselves. 

III. I never converted but two, the one 
was Mr, Crachaw, from writing against plays, 


3 by 
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N 
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by telling him a way how to understand that 
place of putting: on women's apparel). whicts 
has nothing to do in the business, as neither 
has it, — rhe fathers speak against plays 
in their time with reason enough, for they 
had real idolatries mixed with their plays, 
having three altars perpetually upon the stage. 
The other was a doctor of divinity, from 
preaching against painting, which vidply 4 in 
itself is no more Hurtful than putting on my 
clothes,” or doing any thing to make myself 
look like other folks, that I may not be odteus 
nor offensive to the compueny.” Indeed if 
do it with an ill intention it alters the case; 
so, if I put on my gloves with an intention to 
do mischief I anya villain. | ; -. 

IV. It is a fine thing for children to learn 
to make verve, but when they come to be men 
they must speak like other men, or else they 
will be laughed at. It is ridieulous to- speak, 
or write, or preach in verse. As it is geod to 
learn to dane, a man may learn his leg, learn 
to go handsomely; but it is ridiculous for him 

to dance when he should go. 

V. It is ridiculous for a Lord to print 
verses; it is well enough to make them to please 
himself, but to make them pubhe is foolish. 
If a man in 4 private chamber twirls lis band 
strings, or plays with à rush to please him- 
self, it is well enough ; but if he should go 
aut Fleet e aud vt uren a al, and 

j Toe wo? I. 613. tei 
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twirt a band string, or play witch a rush, then 

all the boys in the street would laugh at him. 
VI. Verse proves nothing but the quantity: 

N 6 een . 


rn | 


1. A POPE dull.ond:5-pope's brief dib 
fer very much; as with us the great and privy” 
seal: the bull being the higlest authority the 
Nope can give, the brief is of less; the bull bas. 
— upon silk hanging upon the in- 
srument ——— _—_— ub . n 
2 the side 

II. He was — 5 eee e dus st 
Wie ts he merry with him, before he was ad- 
vnneed to the popedom, refrained: afterwards: 
to come at him, presuming he was busy in go» 
verning the christian world; the pope sende 
for him, bids him come again; and, says he, 
e will be merry as we were before, for 
al thou little thinkest ht a little N 8 £9- | 
verns the whole world.“? 

III. The Pope; in sending relics to virincte, 
abr wenelles do by their wassels at new- 
years-tide; they presem you with a cup, and you 
must drink of aslabby.ceuff; but the meaning 
is, you Must give them Wy ten times more 
— —ͤ— 41 23% 

IV. The Pope -in dafallible where he hach 
wer to command; that YI he must be 
ge r F. 66 . obeyed, 


. 
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obeyed, 80 is every supreme power and prince. 
They that stretch his infallibility farther, do, 
they know not what. an ig 3212 4 i 
V. When a Protestant and a Papist dispute, 
they talk like two mad men, because they do 
not agree upon their principles; the only 
way is to destroy the Pope's power, for if he 
hath power to command me, it is not my al- 
Jedging reasons to the contrary can keep me 
from obeying. For exemple, if a constable 
command me to wear a green suit to-morrow, 
and has power to make me, it is not my al- 
ledging a hundred reasons of the folly of it, 
can excuse me from doing it. | bie 9441 N. 
VI. There was a time When the Pope had 
power here in England, and chere was ex- 
gellent use made of it, for it was only to serve 
turns, (as might be manifested out of the re- 
eords of that kingdom, which di vines know 
little of.) If the King did not like what the 
Pope would have, he would forbid the Pope's 
Iegate to land upon his ground: S0 that the 
power was truly then in the King, though 
zuffered in the Pope. But now the temporal 
and the spiritual power, spiritual so called, 
because ordained to a spiritual end, spring 
both from one — a are like to twist 
that. 2 2 n 007+ (21 
VII. T s 74 ewe in —— office 
in the state, because, though their religion be 
different, yet they acknowledge no other King 


but che King of Frante. The Papists in 
England 


* 
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England they must have a King of their own, 
a Pope, that must do something in oùr king 


dom, therefore there is no reason they sho 
enjoy the same privileges. 

VIII. Amsterdam admits of all lions 
but Papists, and it is upon the same account. 
The Papists, Wherever they live, have ang- 
ther King at Rome; all other, religions MP 
subject to the present W. and i d 
Prince elsewhere. 

. 4X, The Papists call our religion a — 
liamentary religion; but there was once, I 
am sure, a parliamentary Pope; Pope Urban 
was made Pope. i in England by a of Parlia- 
ment, against Pope ement; the act is 
in the book af statutes, either — that 
compiled the book would not have the name 
of the. Pope there, or else he would not, let 
it appear that they meddled, with any — 
thing, but it is upon the ro lle, »'Stis: ta 

X. When our, clergy preach, against the 
Pope, and the church of ome, they. prea 
against themselves, and crying down their 
pride, their power and their riches, have made 
themselves poor and contemptible enough; 
they dedicate first to please their Prince, 
considering what would, follow, Just as 1. 
man were to go a journey, and, Sceing at, his 
first setting out, the way clean aud fair, ven- 
tures forth in his Slippers. not conzidering 


the, dirt * the emi Al, A. bal * . 
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ther off, or how suddenly v wear muy 


b i 1 Ae. ieee 1 4 
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2404s, His - COIL 1414 v 
bow TE derhilitg a Lhd, e dead 
Body paving” through a town, Oy og 
Mass ia time of- carried the 
dead body into the —— wvllere the W 
said dirges; and twenty dirges ar pur pence 
a Piece, e comes to a noble; böt now it id 4 


Haſh by order from my/Lord{Miirifial, . 
hera 


carry: his warrant about then: 

175 We charge the prelatical clergy with - 
popery; to 'make” them odious, though we 
Know they are guilty of no wack thivg 2 just 
as heretofore they called images, Mammets, 

mn the adoration of images, mammetry; thax 

Mahomet and mahome 7 —— — 

* all the vr Id knows th e 
1187 
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han 1 -1 POW.E R.. STATE. 
I. ur is no stretching of bi, 


it is a rule, eat within your sto ach, . 
act 8 Tow" commission. ba Ar EIn — u 
II. Mey that govern mobr, mike Nats: 


Lon # be en How YO in barges 
that do {Fudge er 
257 seat; — e vote . N 


ar the stern, and scaree is zeen to stir. 
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III. Syllables govern the world“)9 
IV. * All power is of God, means no 
more than fides ent cru, When St, Paul 
said this, the people had made Nero emperor: 
Phey agree, he to command, they to obey. 
Then God comes in, and casts ai hook: upon 
them, ** keep your faith then comes ing, 
Ge all power is of God. Never did King drop 
out of the clouds. God did not male a neu- 
Emperor, as the . makes a —— of 

abe. 6 
V. Christ Himsolf: en e 
the civil power, and did many things only 
justifiable, because the state required it, which 
were - thingy: merely tem for the time 
that state stood. But dlvines- make use of 
them to gain power to themselves, as for ex- 
ample, that of die Erelesiie, tellf the church ;. 
there was then a Sanhedrim; a court to tell 
wi) and therefore they would have it 30 tow. 
VI. 'Divines ought to do no more than 
whike the state permits. Before the state be 
came Christian, they made their on lawoz 
and chose that did not observe them; they 
excommunteated, xaughty men, they suffered 
them to come no more amongst them; but 
if they would come amongst them, how 
could they Hinder them? by! ue 

what pawer 7 they- were still“ subject to- 
state, richt was heathen: Nothing: better 
expresses the condition of Christians in those 
tines, inn one of the meetings you Have in 
2 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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London, of men: of the same county, of 


Sussex men, or Bedfordshire men; they” ap- 


Point their meeting, and they agree, and make 
laws amongst themoelves, „lle that is not 
<<..there; shall pay double, &c“ and if any 
one misbebaye himself, they shut him out of 

eir company: but can they recover a for- 


feiture made concerning their meeting, by any 


lawn have they any power to compel one: to 
pay? But afterxwards, when the state became 


Christian, all power was in them, and they 
Eave the church as much, or as little as they 


pleased; and zopk away hen hay —.— 


and added hat they pleased- 
VII. The church, is not — Aae to 


the-civil power with us chat. are protestants, 
but also in Spain; if the church does ex com- 
municate a; man for what it should not, the 


civil power will take him out of their hands. 


So in France, the bishop of Angiers altered 
something in; the breviary ; they, complained 
to the Parliament at Paris, that pag him 
len it again, with a comme abusg. 5 
VIII. The Parliament of England hes no 
r power in point of enn. but in 
ran of making law only. 
IX. If the Prince be ger uus nd. —* a 


| eervile, base spirit, and the subjects Iiberi, 
_ Free and ingenuous, oft times they depose 


their Prince, and govern themselves. On the 
contrary, if the People be geri natura, and 


dome one amongst them of a free and inge- 


_— nun 
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nuous spirit, he makes himself king of the 


rest; and this is the cause of all changes 
in the state, commonwealths into monarchies, 
and monarchies into commonwealths. 

X. In a troubled state we must de as in 
foul weather upon che Thames, not think 
to cut directly through, 80 the boat may 
be quickly full of water, but rise and fall 
as the waves do, give as much as convenient 
we can. | Agee 5 
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I. (PRAYER. 1 ir | 9d: bas 


| 1. IF I were 4 minister, I should bine 
myself most in my office, reading of pray ers, 
and dispensing the sacraments; and it ar 
done to put one to officiate in the church, 
whose person is contemptible out of it, * Shout 
a great lady, that was invited to de 4 oſhp, 
in her place” send her kitchen maid,” it woul@? 
be ill taken; yet she is 4a woman à8 welk as 
she; let her send her woman at E. "wy 

II. . You shall pray,“ is che 
because according as the church i CY 
no man way make a Prayer in public“ of: hi 
own head. 3 

III. Tris cor 6s vega Sees pet 

bock. Why? Shew' me an original 22 or 
an original Magna Charta. 

IV. Admit the preacher prays by the * 
rit, yet that very prayer is common prayer to 
the Faye; they are tied as much to his 
words, 
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worde, as in saying“ Almighty.and most 
ao 1 > (He ho 1 e an No 
hs dot ,unlawful in the people.?;. _ 

IV. There were some mathematicians, that 
could with one fetch, of their pen, make an 
exact circle, and with the next touch, point 
out the, contre? is irtherefore, reasonable, to 
banish all use of the. compazzes., Set forms, 


God hath given gifts unto men,” 


General texts prove nothing; let him she“, 


me John, William, or Thomas in the text, 


and then I will bekeve him. If a man hath 
aelable topgue, we say, he hath the gift-of 
prayer. His gift is to pray long, that Isg. 
Bat dogs he pray better? 
MI. We take care what we. speak to men, 
but ta God ve may say any thing. 
in. The perle most ner think % thought. 
towards, God, but as their pastors, Mill put it 
2 their mouths ; they; will make, right sheep 
Ot us 


5 int fgmow 1rd bust gh: © IE 

IX. The Eoglich. priest) would da that in 
English, which the Ramish do in Latin, keep 
the people in ignorance ; but some of. the peo + 


ple out do them at their own game. 


X. Prayer #hould: be short, Without giying 
God. Almighty reasons why; he: chonld grant 
this, or that; he knows best,what is good for 
us,, Af, your, bay should ask, vou a suit of 
clothes, and give you reasons, (otherwise he 
cannot wait upon you ;. he cannot go und 

5 SY d. 
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hut he will discredit you) would you endure. 
it? you know. it better than he, let him ask 4 
suit of clothes. 

XI. If a servant that has been fed with 
good beef, goes into that part of England 
where 8almon is plenty, at first he is pleased 
with his zalmon, and despises his beef; but 
after he bas been there u while, he grows. 
weary of his zalmon, and wishes for his good 
beef again. We have a while been much 
taken with this praying by the spirit, but in, 
time we may grow weary of it, and wish fot 
our Common Prayer. 

XII. It is hoped we may be cured of our. 
extemporary prayers, the same way the Gro- 
cer's boy is cured of His eating plums, when. 
RP OP OOO oY them 


PREACHING. 

1. NOTHING is more mistaken thay, 
that 8peech, ** Preach. the gospel,“ for it. is 
not ta make. long harangues, as they do now 
a days, but ta tell the news of Christ's coming; 
into the world; and when that is done, or, 
where. it is. known already, the preacher* *: 
work. is done... 

II. Preaching in the. firs. tense of the, 
world. ceased as so as ever the Sospel: Were 
written, 


III. When. t cher preackes, 0 this is the, 
meaning of the Holy Ghost in such a place,, 
! | 6 1 in 
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in sense he 225 mean no more than this z 
that is, 1, by study ing of the place, by com- 
paring one place with another, by weighing” 
what goes before, and what comes after, think 
is is the meaning of the Holy Ghost; and 
or shortness of expressſon I say, the Holy 
Ghoxt says thus, or this is the meaning of 
ie spirit of God. So the Judge speaks of 
je King's proclamation, this is the intention 
o the King; not, that the King had declared 
his. intention any other way to the Judge, but 


the Judge examining the contents of the pro- 


clamatiop F gathers by the purport of the words 
the” ing's intention; and then for 'short- 
ness of Feen says, this 3 is * in- 
tention.” 

IV. Nothi ing is text but what was spoken 


in the Bible, and meant there for person and 


place, the rest is application, which a discreet 
man may 875 well; but it is mg $EOPRUrE, not 
the Holy Ghost. aeg ef 94 

W. Ne re irit, as they call it, 
is most exrectned by the common people, 
because the cannot abide art or learning, 
which they have not been bred up in. Just 
as in the business of fencing ; if one country 
fellow, amongst the rest, has been at school, 
the rest will undervalue his skill, or tell bim 
he Wants valour: Tou come with your 
* school tricks: there's Dick Butcher has 


* ten times more mettle in him. 80 they say 


to the preachers ;- ** Tou come with your 
Ws, school 
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„ school learning: there is duch. a one 1 

„the spirit.“ 

VI. The tone in preaching « _—_— much in 
working upon the people!“ affecliens. If a 
man should make love in an ordinary, tone, 
is mistress would not regard him; and cherer 
Hem he must whine. If a, man, Should, cry 
fire, ox murder, in an ordinary: enn N 
would come out to help him, \ 
| VII. Preachers will. bring any thing ;1 0 
the text. The young Masters of Arts preach- 
ed, against non-residency . in the university; 
whereupon the heads made an order, that no 
man should meddle With any thing. but what 
was in the text. Ihe next day ,oge, preached 
upon these words, os. Abraham, begat Isaag ;. 
when he had gone a good Way, at last he 
observed, that Abraham was. resident; for if 
he had been nan- resident, he ould ne ver 
have begot [saac,; and 30 fell foul, upon the 
non- residents. 

VIII. 1 could n never tell. wigs often pre ach- 
ing meant after a church. is, settled, and WE 
know what is; to be dope; x is just as IF, 15 
husbandman should once tell his servants 
What they are to do, when to sow hen to 
reapz and afterwards one should, come and 
tell them twice or thrice, a day, What they 
know Already, You must 50w your wheat, in 
October, you we Leap. JP OA t in Au- 
Aid &c. at! 

. The main argument why they, would 


ave 
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have two sermons a day, is, because they have 
two meals a day; the soul must be fed as well 
'as the body. But I may as well argue, I 
*ought to have two noses, because 1 have two 
eyes; or two mouths, because I have two 
gars. What have meals and zermont to Go 


54 one with another? 


X. The things between God ut iche the 
but few, and those, forsooth, we must be 
told often of; but things between man and 
man are many; those I hear of, not above 
twice a year, at the ussizes, or once a quarter 
at the sessions; but few come then; nor 


does the minister exhort the people to go at 


these times to learn their duty towards their 
neighbour. Often preaching is sure to'krep 
the minlster in oountenance, What he'may have 
something to do. 1630 
XI. In preaching they tay more to raise 
men to love virtue, than men cum possibly 
perform, to make them do thelr best; as if 
you would teach a man to throw che bar; to 
Aale him put cut His stregth, ybu bid him 
throw farther than it is poszible for him, or 
any man elve : throw over yondef Hose. 
II. In prea ching they do by men as wri - 


ters of . rhe do by their chief knights, 


briog tem inte many dangers, Hut stk ferth 
them off: zo they put te in feur of” ten, 


but at last bring them to heuven. 


8 Preachers say, Do a 
1 Tido“ But if 4 phy sf « Ld, 


dicease 
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Aisease upon him that 1 have, and he would 
bid me do one thing, and he do June mother, 
could I believe him: 

XIV. Preathing the same sermon to all 

sorts of people, is, as if a schoolmaster 
should read the same lesson to his several 
forms : if he" reads amo, amas, amuui, the 
highest forms laugh at him; the younger boys 
admire him: oe ie in preaching” to a mixed 
auditory. N81 2 1. 
Os jection. But it cannot be otherwise; the 
parish cannot be divided into several forms: : 
What must the > + mmm then” do m dis- 
een * 

© Answer. Why then ihe him use zome ex- 
preveibs' by whith'this ot that condition 6f 
people may know such docttine does more 
especially concern them, it being so delivered 
that the wisest may de contented to hear. For 
if he delivers it altogether, and leaves it to 
them to single our what telongs to them- 
sclves, Which is the usual way, it is" as if 2 
man would bestow' gifts upon clildren of se- 
veral ages: two years old, 1 years old, ten 
years old, Kc. a there be brite tops, pins, 
points, ribbands, and casts them all in a heap 
together upon à table before them ; though 
the boy of ten fears old knows how to choose 
his top, yer the child ef two years ofd, that 
should have à ribbant, takes 'A pin, aud the 
Pin, ere he be Ware, ricks his fingers, 
and inen alf x, ur f ler, Kc. Preaching 

* for 
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For the most part is the glory of the preacher, 
toi she himself a fine man. Catechising 
would do much better. 
XV, Use the best arguments to perzuade, 
though but few-understand; for the ignorant 
will sooner believe the judicious of the parish, 
Wen the preacher himself; and they , teach 
when they dispute what. he had said, and be- 
dieve, it the, Sooner. confirmed. by men; of their 
own side. For betwixt the laity and the gler- 
Ay there. is, as it were, a continual driving of 
a bargain. something the clergy ould, still 
baye us be at, and therefore many things are 
heard from tlie preacher with suspicion. 
They are, afraid: of some ends, Which are 
cayjly, aszeuted,.to,. when, they have it from 
some of themselves. * It, is with a sermon as 
it is with a Play; many come to see it, which 
do not understand it 3 and yet hearing, it cried 
VP by one, whose judgement they cast them- 
-$elves upon, and of PORE with, them, they 
swear and will die in it, that it ig a god, play.; 
Phich they would, not Ae ll if the, priest 
himgelf had, 5 them, x0, in à great 
school, it is th e master 8 all the 
monitor does a great deal of work, it may be 
the boys are, afraid to see the master 3 80 in 
4 parish it is not the minister, does all; the 
Exeatet eighbour, teaches, the, lesser, the mag 
ter Br e-house. teaches, his,gervants, &. 
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logic is like u tree With leaves and blossom? 
dut no rot] yet & coufeſs mote are taken 
with rhetoric than logic, because tliey are 
catched with a free expression, when they un- 
derstand not xeason. :- Logic must be natural, 
or it is worth nothing at all : your rhetoric 
figures may be learned; that rhetoric is best 
which is most lensonable and most catching, 
An instanee we have in that old blunt com- 
mander at Cadiꝭ, who ſhewed himſelf a good 
orator, being to ban something to his soldiers, 
which he was not used to do, he made them a 
speech to this purpose: What a ſhame willit 
0 be to you; Englishmen, that feed upon good 
«© beef; and brewis, to let those asc Spa- 
«© niards beat you; that eat nothing but oranges 
% and lemons !“ And so put more courage 
into his men than he could have done with a 
more learned oration.: Rhetoric is very good, 
or stark naught: there is no medium in rhe- 
toric, If I am not u derzuaded, 1 laugh 
at the orator. · 1 349 
XVII. It is good to preach the same thing 
7 for that is the way to have it learn- 
Nou sde a bird by often whistling to 
learn a tune, And a month after record it to 
herself. 1,901 210190008 19 en. 
XVIII. It is a hard base a Wiuliter Should 
be turned our of his 'hving for something 
mey inform he” has said in kris pulpit. We 
can no more know whiat a minister said in 
his sermon by two or three words picked out 
G of 
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of it, than, we can tell; hat tune a; "IK 
Played last ADS bby: lute, hy rms. or threg 
: Single notes. | id i dien Harv 
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up! ky that, talk nothing bur 9 
PN will got proceed in che waz of 
Heaven till they be satisfied in that point, 
1. as. a man that would not come: to Lon -: 
on, unless at his first step 3 nbi 
foot upon the top of St. Paul's. Mer, 
II. For a young divine 40 begin ia his 
pulpit, with predextination, is as if a man 
were coming into London, and at E 5 
step would think to set his foot, 8 
Bhs: Predestination is a point — 
gur o our reach; we can make no notion of i it, 
it is 80 Full c of intricagy, t full of contradio- 
* it is, in good carnest, as We Nate it, 
N eee upon angtherr. 
or Prideaux, in his lectures, se- 
2 days used arguments to proye predesti- 
nation at last tells his auditory theytiare 
damned that do not belieye it. Doing here 
just like school boys, when one of, them has 
got an apple, or something the rest have a 
| 1 to, they use all the arguments they can 
zome of I. from, them : 37 6 1 gave yñou 
a some the other day: you shall have some 
1 a nie n time. When they can- 
200 HA 2b F of 044 KCY wy 7112200 
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bot prevail, they rell him he is a jackanape, 2 
Wer! een | 1-1-1 
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| 2. WHEN you would haye a child go to 
such a place, and vou find him unwitting, you 
tell him he shall ride à deck horse, aud then 
he will go presently: 80 do those that govern 
the state, deal by men, to work them to their 
ende they tell them chey skall be advauced 
to such or such a place, and they n 
thing they would have them. 
II. A great place strangely qualifies. John 
Read, groom of the chamber to my Lord: of 
Kent, was in che right. Auorney Noy being 
And, dome were saying, how will the Kang 
do for fit manꝰ Why, any man, oy 
Fn; ng © may enec ute the place.” — 
£ Watrant,““ says my Lord, i thou kc 
% thou understandest enough to perform it. 
.es,“ quoth Jolrm ; let the King make 
me Attorney, and I would fain see that 
% man that durst tell entry * thing 
* J understand 11300 1. W 
III. When the pageants are a coming, 
80 is a great thrusting and a riding upon 
one another's backs, to lock out at the win- 
dow ; stay a little and they will come just to 
5 you may sce them quierly. So it is when 
new statesman or officer is to be chasen; 
there 13 great ex pectation and listening who 
E 5 92 | it 
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should be; stay a, while, and you! may now 
_ quietly. 

IV. Missing preferment wigs the pres- 
byters fall foul upon the bishops: men that 
are in hopes, and in the way of rising, keep 
in the channel; but they that have none, seck 
new ways: it is so amongst the lawyers ; 
he that hath the Judge's ear, will be very ob- 
servant of the way of the Court; but he that 
hath no regard will be flying out. 

V. My Lord Digby having spoken zome · 
thing in the House of Commons, for which 
they Hot: have questioned him, was present- 
1y called to the upper House. He did by the 
Parliament as an ape when he hath. done somt 
waggery; his master espies him, and he looks 
for his whip, but before he can come at him, 
Whip, says he, to the top of the house. 
VI. Some of the Parliament were discon- 
-tented, that they wanted places at Court, 
which others had got; but when they had 
them once, then they were quiet. Just as at 
a christening, some that get no sugar plums, 
when the rest have, mutter and grumble; 
presently the wench comes again with her 
das ket of sugar plums, and then they catch 
And scramble, and when they EEE _ 
-you hear no more of them. 5 
PREMUNIRE. ve vs 
1. THERE can be no premunire. A 


 promunire, so called from the wand vræ mu- 
, mere 
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nire facias, was when a man laid an action in 
an Ecclesiastieal Court, for which he could 
have no remedy in any of the King's Courts; 
that is, in the Courts of Common Law, by 
reason the Eccles iastical Courts, before Henry 
the Eighth, were subordinate to the Pope, 
and so it was contra coronam & dignitatem Re- 
gis; but now the Ecelesiastical Courts are 
equally subordinate to the King. Therefore 
it cannot be contra coronam & * 
eee eee | f 


PREROGATIVE. 1 f 


I. PREROGATIVE is.  mething that 

can be told what it 'is, not Something that 
has no name. Just as you see the Arch- 
bishop has his Prerogatiye Court, but we 
know what is done in that Court. 80 
the King's prerogative is not his will, or 
what divines make it, a power to do what he 
II. The King's prerogative, that is, the 
King's law. For example, if you ask whe- 
ther a patron may present to a. living after 
six months, by law? TI answer no. If you 
ask whether the King may? 1 answer, he 
may by his prerogative, that is, by the law 
that concerns him in that case. 
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| co, THEY that would bring in a new go 
verument, would very fain persuade us, they 
meet it in antiquity. Thus they interpret 
Presbyters, when they meet the word in the 
Fathers: other N e likewise pretend 
to antiquĩity. Alchymist will find his 
art in Virgil's Aureus ramus, and he that de- 
lights in optics, will find them in Tacitus, 
When Cæsar came into England, they would 
persuade us, they had perspective glasses, by 
which he cquld discover what they were doing 
upon the land, because it is said, poxitis e- 
culis; the meanſhg is, His watch, or his 
sentinel, discovered this and this unto him. 
| II. Presbyters have the greatest power of 
auy clergy in the world, and gull the laity 
most: for example; admit there be twelve 
laymen to six presbyters, the six shall govern 
the rest as they please. First because they 
are constant, and the others come in like 
churchwardens in their turns, which is an 
huge advantage. Men will give way to them 
who have been in place before them, Next, 
the laymen have other professions' to follow; 
the presbyters make it their sole business; 
and besides too, they learn and study the art 
of persuading; some of Geneva have con- 

fessed as much. 
III. The presbyter, with his elders about 
him, 
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kim, is like a young tree fenced about with 
two, or three, or four stakes; the stakes de» 
fend it, and hold eit up; but the tree only 
2 and flouriches ; it may be some wil» 

stake may bear a leaf or two, but it comes 
to nothing, Lay elders are stakes, the Pres- 
byters the tree that flourishes. 

IV. When the queries were sent to the as» 
sembly concerning the jus diuinum of pres 
bytery, their asking time to answer them, was 
à satyr upon themselves: for if it were to be 
teen in the text, they might quickly turn to 
the place, and shew us it. Their delay ing to 
answer makes us think chere is no such thing 
there. They do just as you may have seen 
a fellow do at a tavern reckoning, when he 
should come to pay his reckoning, he puts his 
hands inta his pockets, and keeps a grabling 
and a fumbling, and shaking, at last tells 
vou be has left his money at home; when 
all the company knew at first he had no mo- 
ney" there; for __ man can en find | 
his own OE 


PRIESTS OF ROME. 


1. THE reason of the statute against 
priests, wus this: In the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a statute made, that he 
that drew men from their civil obedience was 
a traitor. It happened this was done in pri- 
vacies and confessions, when there could be 

G 4 no- 
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no proof; therefore they made; andther act, 
that for a priest to be in England was treason; 
because they presumed that was his business 
to ſetch men off from their obediencte 
II. When Queen Elizabeth died, and 
King James came in, an Irish priest does 
thus express it: Elizabetha: in orcum de irusa: 
ftuccemit Jacobus alter hercticus:, You will 
ask why hey did use meh Janguage 3 in Weir 
church. 
"v7 Anawer: : Why * che nurse tell the child 
of b s bloody Babes 0 To Been it ry 
awe? 1 
III. The Queen. Mother 415 Count: Res 
set are to the priests and Ne lie the ho- 
ney pot to the flies. el 3 
IV. The priests of Dane: 3 at.two 
things; to get power from the Eivgs and mo- 
ven from the ee {os pnildagt s bfs 
V. When the priests coins into 4 family, 
they do as a man that would set fire on a 
house; he does not put fi te to tlie brick wall, 
but thrusts it into the thatch. They work 
upon the women, and let the men alone. 
VI. For a priest to turn a man when he 
lies a dying, is just like one that hath a 
long time solieited a woman, and cannot ob- 
tain his end; at length Nr W and 
80 lies hom Ha. 11776 121 
1. * KO. 
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I. DREAMS and prophecies do thus 
much good; they make a man go on with. 
boldness and courage, upon a danger or a 
mistress; if he obtains, he attributes much 
to them; if he miscarries, he thinks no more 


of . or is no ee ot e 
wog en 5 
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* ＋ HE oraverks of raveral ddt were 
much studied by bishop Andrews, and the 
reason he gaye was, because by them he 
knew the minds of several nations, which is 
a braye thing; as we count him a wise man, 
that knows the minds and insides of men, 
which is done by knowin what is habitual to. 
them, Proyerbs are habitual to a nation, 
being transmitted from father to son. 


:d en on . nnn T 
— WHEN a doubt is propounded, you 


must learn to distinguish, and show wherein. 
a thing holds, and whepein I it doch not hold: 
ay, or no, never answered, any question. The 
not distipguishipg where things should be 
distinguished, and the, not confounding, where 
things should be confounded, is the cause of 
all the mistakes in the world: 

G 5 REASON, 
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I. In giving reasons, men commonly do 
with us at the woman does with Her child; 
when she goes to matket about her business, 


she tells it she goes to 5 it a ſine thing, 


to buy! it 4 cake or some plums. They give 
us such reasons as they think we will be 
catched withal, but never let us Know the 
truth. 14K 

II. When, the ee talk of Reda 
Ratio 1 in morals, either they understand rea- 
son as it 5s governed. by a commanck from 


aboye;, or else they say no mpre than 4 wo- 


man, when she days a thing is $0, because 
it is 803 that is, her reason persuades her 
it is sd. The other acct ptlon has sense in 
it. As take 4 law of the land, 1˙* 24 


* not depopuläte,““ m 1 refls me 80. 
Why ? Because if 1 1. 1 the 5 


ment. 
III. The reason of à thing is not to be 
inquired. after, tilt you are sure the thing 
itself be $0. We commosly ate at, What 
er js the reason of it 7?! before we are sure of 
the thing. It was an excellent question of 
my 1 Cotton, wen Sir Robert Cottom 
Was + magnifying of a shog, Which was Mo- 
tes s or Noah's, and wondering at the 

—_ shape and fashion of It : ut, Mr. 
GT 1 TI Cotton, 
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& Cotton, says she, are. you sure it is a+ 
. ghoe?”” ?“! 
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I. AN u tor, eye, and a tooth. for 
4 tooti g? That doth not meag, that if 
I ; put out, another man's eye, therefore I. 
must n one of my own; for, what is he 
the better for that? ough this be com- 
— raeived; but it means, I shall give 
him what e . ald. be judged 
to be worth. 1 ef 1 


17 . 
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1. IT is-50metimes vorenconable. to look 
after respect and reverence,. either from. a 
man's own: servant, or other /inferiorss A. 
great lord and -a, gentleman. talking roge= 
ther, there: eame-, a boy by, leading a calf 
with both his hauds; says the. lord to. the 
gentleman, you shall see me make the boy 
let go his calf; with that he came towards 
him, thinking the boy would have put off 
his hat to him, but the boy | taok- no notice 
of him. The lord seeing chat, Sirrah, 
says he, “ do you not know me, that you 
A use no reverence? Nes, says ihe boys 

% if your. lordship will hold my any I will 
4 put fs — 
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NON RESIDENCY. **#*': 
I. THE. people thought they had a great 
victory over the clergy, when in Henry the 
Fighth's' time they got their bill passed, 
That 'apclergyman ' Lins have but two 
livings; before; a man might have twenty 
or thirty; it was but getring a dispensation 
from the Pope's Emiter, or gatherer of the 
Peter. pence, which wirs us easily got} as row 
you' may have 4 Hcense tö eat flesh: mit. 
II. As soon as a minister is made, he 
hath power to preach all over the world, but 
the civil power g xestrains him; he cannot 
preach in this parish, or in that; there is 
one already appointed. Now if the state al- 
tows him two livings, then © he hath two 
places where he may exercise his function, 
and 80 has the mere Teer to do his office; 


which he might. de m_ where if he vero 
not reberabteds”: 2 7 4 eil ein Fock 880 


{cat 2 » 1 Aa 0 auger 15% 
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I. Warme eee ens the fly, Have 
1 1 chree kingdoms, and thou must needs fly 
„ into my eye?“ Iso there not enough to 
meddle with upon the ages” or in — at 
the table, but religion? bol 170 4 11 * 
II. Religion amongst men ah to me 
ne the learning 1 got at school. Some 


men 


men forget all they learned: others spend 
upon the stock; and some improve it. $0 
some men forget all the religion; that was 
taught — when they were young, others 
»pend upon chat stock, and some improve it. 
III. Religion is like the fashion; one man 
wears: his doublet slashed, another Jaced, 
another plain; but every man has a doubles: 
$0: every man ; has his GS re We. differ 
about trimming. „4 ve; - 
IV. Men say —— are of x — xeligion 
for Auietness sake? but, if the matter were 
well examined; you would scare find three 
any where of the same religion in all points. ;; 
V. Every religion is, a getting religion; for 
| thaugh L-.myself/ get; nothing L am subordi: 
nate to those that do. 80 you may find 3 
lawyer in the Temple that gets. little for the 
present, but he is ötting himself to be, in 
time one of those great ones that do get. 
VI. Alkeration of religion is dangerous, be · 
cause we know pot, Where it will Stay; itgig 
like a millstone that lies upon he top o a pair 
of stairs, it is hard to remove it, but if once 
it be thrust off. the first eee e 
wht: comes to the bottom. 15 
VII. Ates. Whether ie the church or 
the scripture judge of religion: 2946 ; 
Answer. In truth neither, hut tlie State, 1 
am 4ropbled with a boil ; I call. a company t 
chirurgeons about me; one presctibes / one 
thing, anather ante * single gut 1 
* 514 ng 
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ching I like; and ase yow that stand by and 
are no ehirurgeon, wlan you think of it. 
You like it too; you and I are: judges! of he 
plaster, and we bid them prepare it, and there is 
an end. Thus it 5s in religion; the Protes- 

tants d they will be judged by the seriptures, 
the Papists say so boo, but ctiat cannot speak. 

A jdagt is no judge except he can both speak 
aud command execution 3 but [the truth is, 
they never intend to agree. No doubt tlie 

Pope, where he is supreme, is to- be judge; 
if he say we in England ought to be subſect 

to Him, then he mult draw His sword and make 
it uns ni muigitzn nn % cwdvt was 

VIII By: the be was'the manual received 
inte kite church before the Reformation ; not 
by the civiltlaw, that had nothing 0 do in it; 
nor by ehe banen law, for that manual that 
tas Here was not in Frunee, nor in Spain; but 
by custom, with is the common law f Eng- 
land; and eustem ie but the elder bfother to 
a Pärkament; and 80 it will falt aui to be w- 
rlaug that the Papists say. Ours id d parlia- 

mentary religion, by reaten the service book 
was established by act of Parliament, and 
never any Service bee was 30 before: that 
will be nothing that the Pöpe dent the manüal, 
it was ours bechuse the State recervedlit : the 
Jure still makes the religion, and receives 
into it What Will best agree with it. Why are 
the Venetians Roman Cathehes? Because the. 
Stute likes the religion; al} the world nee: 
344 | ey 
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they care not three pence for tie Pope. The 
Council of Trent i is not at ogy day anined 
in France. 1 HEDLL 43 EZ Fe! 4 5 „ast 9122 
IX. Papi. Where was „ your! religion iu 
fore Luther, au hundred years ago? ds 
Protestant. Where was — 
rere years ago? Our religion was where 
the rest of the Christian church was. 
Papist. Our religion continued ever since 
the apostles, and therefore it is better. 
Protestant. © So did ours: that there was an 
;nder{uptivn of it, will fall out to be nothing, 
no more than if another ear should teil me 
of the earl of Kent; saying, he lis a better 
earl than he; because there was ont or two 
of the family of Kent did not take the title 
upon them, yer all that while they were really 
earls ; and afterwards a great prince declared 
them to be earls of Rem, as he that made the 
other family un earII . 
X. Disputes about religion will never be 
„ because there wants 2 meashre by 
which the business would be decided rhe 
Puritan Would be judged by the word of 
God; if he would spenk clearly he means 
Rimself, but he is ashamed to say so; and he 
would have me believe him before a Whole 
church that has read the word of God as well 
25 he. One gays one thing and another ano- 
ther; and there is, I say, no measure to end 
the controversy, It is just at if two men 
were at bowls, and both judged by the eye; 
one 
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one says it is his cast, the other says it is mp? 
east, and having no measure, the difference i; 
external. Ben Johnson satyrically expressed. 
the vain disputes of divines by Inigo Lan- 
thorne disputing witir his: puppet, in a Bar- 
mholomebv fair.: It is so; it is not so; it is 
80 it is mot so: crying thus one to ano 
Er a quarter of an hour together. f 
XI. In matters of religion to be Wes * 
one that writes: against his adversary, and- 
throws all the dirt he can in his face, is, as 
if; in point of good manners, a man should be 
governed by one whom he sees at cuffs with 
another, and thereupon thinks himself bound. 
to give the. next man he meets a hox ON: ms 
8 oF un 360 bib $152 It 
XII. It is to no pur pose to denen re- 
— religions, when the interest of princes. 
will not suffer it: it is, well if they could be, 
reconciled so far that they. Should not cut one. 
another's throat ! 
XIII. There is all the reason in the world 
dirines should not be suffered to go a hair be · 
ond their hounds, for fear of breeding confu - 
tion since there now be $0: many religions. 
on foot. The matter was not so narrowly 
to be looked after when, there was but pne xe · 
ligion in Christendom; the rest would cry 
him down for an Heretic, and are wa do- 
body to side with him 12 
XIV. We loo aur ING as "aha but; 
een 1; s be * 
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cher did after his A re he had it it in 
His: moutn. " 
XV. Religion is ade u 12 paper, 
now it is 2 horse, now it is a lantern, now id 
is a boar, now It is a man- To serve en 
religion is turned into all shapes. 
XVI. Pretending religion and the law of 
God, is to set all things loose. When a man 
las no mind to do something he ought to do 
y.his contract with man, then he gets a text, 
and interprets it as N les, and so thinks 
12 get logse. rn oi n 
XVII. Some men's pretending religion, 
is like the roaripg boys way of challenges, 
„ Their reputation is dear, it does not stand 
„ with the honour, of a gentleman;'? when 
God. knows, they have neither honour nor re- 
Putation about them. 10 
XVIII. They talk much of settling reli- 
gion: religion is well enough settled already, 
if we would'let it alone; methinks we might 
look after, &c, 
XIX. If men would say they took up 
arms for any thing but religion, they might 
be beaten out of it by reason; out of that 
they never can, for they will not believe you 
whatever you say. 17707 
XX. The very arcanum of ' pretending re- 
lipion in all wars is, that something may be 
found out in which all men may have interest. 
In this the groom has as much interest as the 
lord. Were it for land, one has a thousand 
Alen acres, 
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acres, and the other but one; he would not 
venture 50 far as he that has a thousand. But 
religion is equal ta both: had all men land 
alike, by a lex 3 then all nnen 


en e i war us 
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he way should 1 think alt we fourth 
commandment belongs to me, when all the 
fifth does not? What land will the Lord' give 
me for honouring my father? It was spoken 
to the Jews "Feference to the land of 
Canaan ; but the meaning i is, if 1 hohour' 
parents, God wil also bless me. We rea 
the commandments in the church service, 
as we do David's palms; not that all the 


concerns us, but a great deal of them does. 
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60 I. CHRIST suffered Judas to talte bens 
munion - Those ministers that keep their pa- 
rishioners from it because they will not do as- 
— An Moon. revenge rather than re» 
er VOT rst 

. Ne „mer ben tell whether I ath 5; t to 
receive the, ;v$8crament;. for though 1 were ſit 
the day before; when: heitxatnined me, at least 
appeared s to him, yet how can he tell what 
tin I have committed chat night, or the nent 

n morn- 


— 
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morning, or what impiaus atheistical thoughry 
I may have about me, when I am een 
bo the on table. 
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airy WE « can best eee ths Anni 


of crugla, sal vation, from the Jews, to whom 


the Savioyr was promissed. They held, that 
themselves should have the chief place of hap- 
piness in the other world hut the Gentiles 
that were good men, should like wise have their 
portion of bliss there too. Nowaby Christ 
the partition wall is broken down; and tha 
Gentiles that believe in him are admitted to 
the same place of bliss with the Je and 
why then should not that portion of happiness 
still remain to them who do not believe in 
Christ, 80 "ny be morally * a 2 
: itt os viiagomy 

en Maids Mad: Hd 


I. IN a troubled state save as much for 
your own as you can, A dog had been at 
market to buy a shoulder of mutton; coming 
home, he met two dogs by the way that quar- 
relled with him; he laid down his shoulder 
of mutton and fell to fighting: with one of 
them; in the mean time the other dog fell ta 
cating his mutton; he seeing that, left the; 
dog he was fighting with and fell 2 
2 1 
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that was eating; then the other dog fell de 
enting; when he perceived there was no re- 
medy, but which of them soever he fought 
withal, his mutton was in danger, he thought 
he would have as much of it as he could, and 
thereupon . over r fighting, _ fell ro A La 
humeelfs - 
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15 1. Thes thas are against $uperstition ed 
times run into it of the wrong side. If I 
will wear all colours but black, then l am su- 
perstitious in not wearing black. int 
II. They pretend not to bias the Sr 
decause it is superstitious; for my part I-will 
believe then when I-$ee-them-throw- their 
money out of thei pockets, en till 
chen. | D© 1 of, | 

III. If there be any a and Sly and 
properly so called, it is their observing the 
Sabbath after the Jewish manner. 


wo ah: 2 | 
gi SUBSIDIES. 
T8 15 13 ; 


ziTor HERETOFORE the Parliament was 
wary what subsidies they gave to the King, 
because they had no account; but now they: 
care not how much they give of the subjects“ 
money, because they give it with one hand 
and receive it with the other; and so upon the 
matter give it themselves. In the mean, 
2 time 


A | 
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tie what a case the subjects of England are 
in, if the men they have sent to the Parlia- 
ment misbehave themselves, they cannot help 
it, because the Parliament is eternal. 

II. A subsidy was counted the- fifth part 
of a man's estate, and so fifty subsidies is 
five and. en times more * a ma is 
pen. n Het tac hani offs 
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1 1 THE name of — Þ was « beget in 
* canon law; the first statute against it was 
in Queen Elizabeth's. time: since the Refor - 
mation, simony has been frequent: one rea: 
son why it was not practised in the time of 
Popery was, the Pope's provision, no man avas 
sure ene his aun benefice. 471622. 10 
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1. MR. NOx brought in ship money bens 
for maritime towns, but that was like-putting 
in a little augur, that afterwards. you may put 
in a greater: he that pulls down, the first 
brick does the main work,” afterwards, it a 
casy to pull down. the wall. 

II. They that at first — not pay FRA 
money, till it was decided, did like brave 
men (though perhaps they did no good by the 
trial) but they that stand our zince, and suff 
fer. zbemgelves . to be distrained, never ques- 
tioning 
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tioning those that de it, de pitifully, for 
80 . oy . ſs Wy ane ">" thy 
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1 1 WE have ad ne #ational Sydod fue 
the kingdom hath been settled as now it is, 
only provincial; and there will be this enn 
veniency to call so many di vines together, it 
will be to put power in their hands, who are 
oo ape to usurp it, as if the Tafty were bound 
by” their determination. No, Je the laity 
eonvuk with divines on all sides, Hear what 
they say, und make themselves masters of 
their reasons, us they do by any other profes- 
Sion when they habe à difference before them. 
For example, goldsmithis, they inquire” of 
them, if such a jewel be of such a value, and 
such a stone of such a value, hear them, 
and then being rational Wen, Judge. theme 

W op tl who 

II. "Why cov you PO a syndod pit 
* a convocation already which is a 

' would you have à superfetation of 
Ane synod ? The clergy of England when 
they cast off the Pope submitted chemselves 
to the civil power, and 0 have continued, 
but these challenge to be jure divine, and 50 
to be above the civil power; these challenge 
over to call before their presbyteries all per- 
- Sons for all in directly against the law of 
£0 nen! | ; God, 
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God, as proved to be sins by necessary conse« 
quence. If you would buy gloves, send for 
a glover ot two, not, glovers' halli; _—_ 
with some divines, not send for x 

III. There must be some r in he 
vymed to overlook the clergy, lest they spoil 
the civil work: just as when the godd woman 
puts a eat into the milk house to kill a mouse, 
she sends her maid to look after che cat, loot 
the cat should cat up the cream. 4 
IV. In the ordinance forthe zecembly; the 
Lords and Commons go under the names of 
learned, godly, and judicious divinesg there 
as no difference put betwixt em and the mi- 
nisters in the cont et. 

V. It is not unusual. in the Jaan N to fre- 
voke their votes, by reason they make 30 
much haste, but it is that will make them 
acorned. You never heard of a council that re- 
vbked an aft of its own making; they have 
been wary an that to keep up their infallibi- 
Iity; if 2 did 7 lng, they + took a away 
the council, 118 . Of we would” be thoyg] t in- 
fallible as any . Tris not enough. to By, 
the House of Cominons revoke their votes, 
for theirs are but civil truths, which they by 
agreement create, and uncreate, as Ape | 
please. But the truths the synod deals in are 
divine; and when they have voted a thing, 
A nale then true, it was true before x not 
tue because they yored it, nor dees it cast 
een bored otherwise. 
VI. Sub- 
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VI. Subscribing im a synod, or to the-art 
ticles of a synod; is no sucti terrible thing a8 
they make ati; because, if L armof à synod; it 
is agreed either tacitly or- enpressly; that 
which the major part determines the rest are 
involved in, and therefore I subscribe though 
my own private opinion be herwise; and 
upon the same ground 1 may without seruple 
subscribe to what those have determined whom 
I sent, though my; own; prirate opinion be 
ockherwise; having respadt t that M hichi is 
the ground of ee — ans part cars 
ries it. eib 2wooth Den +14; 9 „ Hetem 
in ates bus en ivd glass Oh 21 

T HA * * 8 3 ING. Nein 
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3 AT first” ve gave thanks, far .every...vicy 
kory as. soo as ever it was obtained ;1 but 
FA we have had, many, now. we can s 
A go while.” We are just hke a, child, give 
him a plum, be makes his leg; give him a 
second lum he makes ano leg; at las 

en 15 belly, is full, Hy ag what 1 
dug lit to do; then d his nurse, or somebody 
vide that means y him, puts him in mind of 
fs 'Tury, 4, Wh es Moa leg: is eien 101 
e 26 „ ine zun as 1,995973 wit 19935 
JOE EE OT IO 22 


x Beier gn d nad any. üg pu 


i wh x T HES are nene i high b in 
England, chan in all Italy and France, In 
France, they, have had impropriations a long 
n I | time; 
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ume zg we had none in England till Henry the 
bas. = tir pow Sift 109-279 

II. To make an impropriation, thete was 
to be the consent of the incumbent,” rhe pa- 
cron, and the King; chen it was confirmed b 
the Pope: without all this the r cot 
rake no inipropriation., © 
IH. Or What if the Pope gave the 
tythes to any: man, must they therefore be 
talen away? If the Pope gives me a jewel, 
will you therefore take it away from ine? 
IV. Abraham paid tythes to Melchizedeck; 
what then? It was very well done of him: it 
does not follow: therefore that I must pay 
tythes no more chan I am bound to imitate 
any other adion of Abrahams. 

V. It is ridicutous to say the tythie are 
God's part, and therefore the clergy must 
have them: Why sothey are, if the lay men 
have them. It is as if one of my Lady Kent's 
maids sliould (be-$weeping this room, ànocher 
of them should come and take away the broom, 
atxl tell for a reason why sbe should part with 
it, it is my Ladys brooth © as i it were not 
my . boom = rer of Work zoever 
PI »vwet 4 11159 1 

VI. They * in Oxford obere 
* find the best argument for heir ty Wes 
aadtting as ide the jus avinum: they were ad- 
vised to my history of tythes, a book s much 
cried doum by them formerly; in which I 
_ Re say, there are more arguments for 

H them 
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them. than are extant together any where: 


n this, one writ me word, that my his“ 
ok of 'tythes was now become like Pelias 
Jasta, to wound and to heal. I told him in 

answer, I thought I could fit him with a 

better instance; it was possible it might un» 

dergo tlie same fate that Aristotle, Avicen, 
and Ayerroes did in France, some five hun- 
dred years ago; which were excommunicated 
by. Stephen, bishop of Paris, by the very 
name. Excommunicated, because that kind 

of learning. puzaled/ and troubled: their divi- 

nity. But finding themselves at à loss, some 

forty years after (Which is much about che 
time singe I writ: my history) they were 
called in ein, os Nw: inden ever 

28 * R n. 

PT 
bk TH ERE is no ae Sbeiteen den 
but i is directly a tradesman, though in another 
way than, an ordinary tradesman. For the 
purpose I have a man; I bid him lay out 

twenty shillings in euch, commodities, but I 

tell him for every Shilling he lays out I will 

have a penny. 1 trade as well as he. This 
every Prince does in bis custom - 
II. That which a man is bred up in he 
thinks no cheating; as your tradesman thinks 
not s0 of his profession but calls it a/ mystery. 


Mee. if, you would a 
18 


5 
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his silks heavier than what he has been used 
to, he would ee thiak that to be 
cheating. 299 na , 

IIL. Every a ee professes to cheat me, 
that asks for mo een, . twice as much as 
ie is wort. 22599 { 2e3tbbs 
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I. SAY what you will against tradition; 
we know the signification of words by nothing 
but tradition. You will say the scripture was 
written by the Holy Spirit, but do you under- 
stand that language it was writ in? No. 
Then, for example, rake these words t I 
40 1 erat verbum;' how do you know 
those words signify “ Th the beginning Was 
the word,“ but by tradition, Praun some 
Wl has te told ou 507” 3 


* PX 
, 114 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


I. THE fathes using to speak rhetori- 
cally, brought up transubstantiation: as if, 
because ĩt is commonly said; anncus ei aller 
idem, one Should go about to prove à man 
and his friend are all ono. That aas 15 
only rhetorie turned! into lbgicl. vd Kin bid 
II. Thore is nd greater argument (though 
not used) against transubstantiation, than the: 
ès9 H 2 Apos- 
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Apostles at their first council, forbidding 
blood” and sufſocation. Would they forbid 
blood, and yet Aria the . of Hood. 
an 3.5: 5.7 

III. The best way * a pious man. an,” to 
address himself to the sacrament with that re- 
verence and devotion as if Christ were really 


there present. W 


8 18 bo ＋ R A 1 T OR, 


8 17.1 1s not remontable to call a man trai- 


tor that has. AN, army at his heels, One with 


an army is a „gallant man. Lady Cotton 
was in the right, when ag * at the 
Duchess of Richmond for taking such state 
upon her, when she could command no forces. 
% She a Duchess I— There is in Flanders a 
« Duchess indeed ;** meaning the Arch- 


| duchets. 
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1. THE tis person is made of n piece 
of bread by the papists x the third person is 
made of his own phrenzy, malice, ignorance, 
and folly, by che Roundhead: to all these 
the spirit is intitled; one the baker makes, 
che other the cobhler; and betwixt those 

286. S two, 
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two, 1 think the first person ſs sufficiently 
abused. 


TRUTH. 

Wiſts 

1. TH R»Arictotelians say, « alt truth is 
p contained in Aristotle in one place or ano- 
« ther.“ Galilæo makes Simplicius say so, 
but shows the absurdity of that speech, by 
answering, All truth is contained in a lesser 
compass, viz, in the alphabet.“ Aristotle 
is not blamed for mistaking sometimes, but 
Aristutelianus for maintaining tliose mistakes. 
They should acknowledge the good they have 
from him, and Icare him when he is in the 
wrong. There never breathed that person to 
whom mankind was more beholden. 
II. The way to find out the truth is by 
others mistakings ; for, if I was to go to such 
a place, and one had gone before me on the 
right hand, and he was out; another had 
gone on the left hand, and he was out; this 
would direct me to keep the middle way, that 
peradventure would e mo to the _ 4 
* to go. ART wi 

III. In troubled water yon can scaree see 
er face; or see it very little: till the water 
be quiet and stand still. So in troubled 
times you can see little truth; when times 
amm truth appears. 


. H TRIAL, 
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I. TRIALS are by one of these three 
ways; by confess ion, or by demurrer; that 
is, confessing the fact, but denying it to be 
that wherewith a man is charged. For ex- 
"ample, denying it to be treason, if a man 
de charged with treason ; or by a, jury. 

II. Ordalium was a trial; and was either 
by going over nine red hot ploughshares, as 
in the case of Queen Emma, accused for lying 
with the Bichop of Winchester, over which 
she was led blindfold, and having, passed all 
her irons, asked when she should come to her 
trial: Or it was by taking a red+hot cculter 
in a man's hand and carrying it so many. ste ps, 
and then casting it from him. As soon as 
his was done, the hands or the feet were to 
be bound up, and certain charms to be said, 
and a day or two after to be opened: if the 
:-paits were whole, the party was -judged- ” 

be innocent, and so on the contrary.' 
III. The rack is used no where as in Hag- 
land: in other countries it is used in judica · 
ture, when there is a ſemiplena prodatio, a 
alf proof against a man; then to see if they 
can make it full, ihey rack him if he will not 
confess; hut here in England, they take 2 
man and rack him, I do, not know why, nor 
* when, 


; 
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when, not in time of mee but when 
8omebody bids. 1: 

IV. Some men before they come to their 
trial, are cozened to confess upon examina» 
ths i Upon this, trigk they are made to be- 
lieve somebody has confessed before them; 
3nd. then they think it à piece of honour 
then be clear aud 1 1 and how n. 

em. 
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I. THE best afurtbbr why Oxford — 
bers preeedeney of Cambtidgt, is the aft of 
Parliament by which Oxford is made à body; 
made what it is; and Cambridge is made 
what it is; and in the act it takes place. 
Besides Ox ford has got the best monuments 
to shew. | 
II. It was well said of one, beming⸗ of 
a history lecture to be founded in the uni- 
versity; Would to God,” says he, © they 
% would direct a lecture of discretion there, 
this would do more good there an nin 
4% times.“ 

III. He that comics from the untversity to 
govern the state, before he is acquainted with 
the men and manners of the place, does just 
—— if he should come into the presence cham · 

ber all dirty, with bis boots on, his riding 


app and his head all daubed; hey may 
H 4 serve 
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_ verve him well enough in the way, but when 
he comes to Court he must conform to the 

place. 4 ' 2-415 36 | neee 41 

' | ht 2 "_ 5. / 
2 h 

1. SUPPOSE : a man Find by bis own 
inchnation he bas · no "WE to marry, ay 
he not then vow chastity ? oy 
Auster. If he does, what a fine thing hath. 
he done; it is as if a man did not love cheese, 
and then he would vow to God Almighty ne- 
ver to eat cheese. He that vows can mean 
no more in sense than — to 3 
eee eee E Vd ist 
SD 24 295 bun 81-97" 3k; 4 dem 
uh vs R v. 21 N an 
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5 T H E 3 were forbidden t to whoa ure 
one-of another, but they were not forbidden 
to take it of other nations ; that being 305 1 
see no reason Why 1 may not as well tax use 
for my money, as rent fer my house. It is 
a-yain thing to say, money begets e | 
for that no doubt it does. 1: 

II. Would it not look odly te a stmnger 
Wat should come into this land, and hear in 
our pulpits usury preachedtagainst, and yet 
the law. allow it? Many men use it; perhaps 
some churchmen themselves: no Bishop nor 
Eecles iastical Judge, that pretends. power to 


n HH | pag 
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punis other faults, dares punich, or at least 
does punish, any man for doing it. 


22. 
"F P 1 O U 8 vs E 8. 
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I. THE ground of the ordinary's taking 
part of, a man's estate (who died without 
Will) to pious uses was this; to give it some- 
body to pray that his soul might be delivered 
aut of purgatory; now the pious uses come 
into his own pocket. It was well exprest by 
John O Powls in the play, who acted priest; 
one:that was to be hanged being brought to 
the ladder, would fain have given something 
to the poor; he feels for his purse (which 
John O Powls, had picked out of his pocket 
before) ; missing 3 it, cries, out, he had lost his 
purse ;; now he intended to have given some- 
thing to the poor: John O Powls bid him be 
pacified, me the. AH had. it . * 


11 Bal 
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4; 1 33477 031 192 | x $754. 5 
I. DO not ld an ee by whom 
0 have been worsted. When our coun- 
trymen came home from fighting with the 
Saracens, and were beaten” by them, they 
- pitured them with huge, big, terrible faces, 
as you still see the sign of the Saracen's head 
is; when in truth they n other men; 
34 Nasr G7 016 30 dut 
21 


% 
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but this hay did :to.! tonnes! an n = 
4 201.61 

II. Martial law in genen m means 2 * 
but the martial law of this or that place; 
with us to be used in ferwore Belli, in the 
face of the enemy, not in time of eace ; 
"here they can take away neither! limb nor 
Hfe. "The commanders” need not complain 
for want of it, because our apps ave 
done gallant things without it:: 

III. Qxestion. Whither may ubjets take 
up arms against their Prince? 

Anxwer. Conxei ve it thus: Here lies 2 il 
ling berwixt you and me; ten pence of the 
chilling is yours, to pence 1s: mine: 
agreement, I am as much King of my wo 
pence, as vou of your ten pence: if you 
"therefore go about to take away my two pence, 
1 will defend; it; for hers you und Fare pern. 

"both Princes. geo 204 ©2 26 

IV. Or thus; tes bij pies meet; 
one says to the other, give me your land; if 
vou will not, I will takerit from you. The 
other, because he thinks himself too weak to 
reist him, tells him, of nine parts I will 
- give you three, so L may, quietly- en joy che 
zrestz and L will; become your | trabutary- 
Afterwards the Prince comes to exadt, six 
Parts, and leaves but, three ; the contract 

t obs is broken, and they ate in parity again. 
V. To know what obedience is dut to the 
1 you must look into the contract de- 
twixt 
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ewixt him and his People ; as: if you would 
know what rent is due from the tenant to 
the Jandlord, you must look into the lease. 
When the contract is broken; and therd is nv 
third person to judge, then the decivion is by 
arms. Aud this is the case between cke Prince 
and the subje lt. 10 Sc 128 081, 209143 2104017 
VI. Quettions What laws there to rake 
up arms against the Prince, in cat he break 
his covenant ? 01! 
Antver. Though there be no widtten law 
for it, yet there is custom, which id the beit 
law hof the kingdom; for in England they 
have always done it. There is nothing en- 
prest between the King of Rngland and the 
King of France; that if eicher invades dhe 
other's territory, the other shall take up arms 
against him ; and yet n. a it oy rug 
occasion. > | 
VII. It is all ade wr be plundered by. 2 
eg 86. horse, or to have a man's ds 
taken: from him by an order from che 
eil Table. To him chat dies it is all * 
whether it be by a penny halter, or à ilk 
- garter; yet I confess che silk garter pleases 
more _ like ne, 7 0 uy __ 
to death. 
VIII. The' zoldiers dy they gest for bo- 
nour; when tho trurh is. they 4 their ho- 
| mour in their pocket. And they mean the 
same thing that pretend to- fight for religion, 


Jet as: a parton goes to ſaw with his pa- 
H 6 rishioners; 
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rishioners; he says, fof the good of his suc- 
cessors, that the chufch ; may: not lose its 
right; when the meaning is to get the ty ches 
ants his ben p ocker 
IX. We n govern this: war as a0 unskilful 
man does 12: casting, net; af he has not the 
right trick to cast the net offohis sbaulder, 
the leads will pull him intocthenxivet./ I 
zam afraid we shall pull ourte bees naa destruc- 
tion. © instead 21d 
Me clook after the particulars of a2 
battle, because we live in i the hery, time of 
War. Whrieasi of bat tles past we beer no- 
hing but the number slain. Just as ſor/ the 
death: of and 3 When Thecis sick, we talk 
moe ie slept. this night, and chat might; whet 
he eat, and what be drank ; but when be 45 
dead, we only gay, hes ditd; of fever, or 
name his disease: and there's an end. 
„X Beccaline has this] passagk afl Isol- 
f Phay came ta. Apollo ton have their 
won male the eighthuliberal s ciente; 
owhitth he granted. As gon as it. Was nhoised 
Zup and; down, it came to the butchers 5, and 
they desired their ꝓroſession might be made 
the ninth : for, say they, the soldiers have 
this honour for killing of men; nowwe kill 
as welk asithey's hut, Wwe kilo bensts for” the 
-Ppteserving of men, and why zshould notcwe 
-» have:honour'likewise done us? Apollo could 
„ rogers, > reasdns, so he reversed his 
24 N Hi, 1. ot 290g UOTIRY nme. + 
«rien in 9 H 
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- vefitence; and made tlie e viſe 
tery, as the duzchers' is. 


n fait 4 #LTSnys. 1 Hs 454.1 2 
1. THE aw inet, witches . not 
prove there be any; but jt punishes the ma- 
lice of those people that use such means to. 
take away men's lives. If / one should pro- 
fess that by turning his hat thrice, and cry- 
ang buz, he could take away a man's life, 
though in truth he could do no such thing, 
yet this, were a just law made by the state, 
that whose ver should turn bis, har, thrice, 
and cry bu, with; an intention to 22 r 
S 's life, * e : 
422 1 Nl. 38 i, { 5% pit 12.7 
17 J 98 j » #5 # i 
zen 1300 1017 3 L 
> un e bath 2 een ite, by 
other men ig thought br ; it is à pleasure 
to look upon her, and be in her company 3 
but the husband is cloyed withher. We as 
Never content with what we have. A 
2 Vou shall see @ monkey sometimes, 
thi has been playing up and down the 2 
den at length leap up to the top of- the walk 
butthis elog hangs a great way 'below on this 
side: the bishop" s wife is like that monkeys 
lug; Hitnself is got up very high, takes * 
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a great way be 3, 
III. It is reason a man that will have a 
wife should be at the charge of her trinkets, 
and pay all the sebres she sets on him. He 
that will heep a monkey, it is fit he should 
Phy K for the e, he b . ES e 
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* bas ih i in ginnt yd dees 
. 4 W 1 * ok SH6u74 aer Nn 
vpon apy thing, at least never let ht World 
Kuoty His rezotution;; for 1 he cahnpt arfiye 


at Aer Re s dshamed. How may thine; 


Bane Rin resolve in his declaration con- 
ceruing Scbtlaud; never to do, and yet ata 
them all? A man must do according to acci- 
dents and emerge! ; 
II. Never tell 705 Km before hand; 


byt when the tagt is, thrgwn, play-it as well 
AS, You, can to win, the game. yo u;are. at. It 
is but, 0 stidy Rom tp play. sIzc-ace, 
When you #90! wheſher pou ,H e 


it or no. eee 


III. Wise men. 227 nothing in dan ous 
Emes. ; The lion you know called the's 

azk her it his breach melt; Yer AY 5 

e hit off her hezd. for a fool.z he called. the 
5 and asked him; he said; no; he tore 
him in pieces for afatterer : Ax 1 ales 


20 
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the fox and asked him; truly he had got a 
cold and could not smell. W . was 
pictured, bee. ; 507, K 


WIe 


I. WIT and wisdom differ: wit is upon 
the Sudden turns Wiedeni is in ane 
ade. e 

II. Nature must be the ground work of 
wit and art; otherwise whatever is done will 
prove bur jack-puddieg e Work. 
III. Wie must grow tike fingers; if in be 
taken from others, it is like plums stuck upon 
black thorns; there hey ure r a en but 
chey come to nothing. 150 

IV. He that will give Kimoelf 10 a1 man- 
ner of ways to get money may be rich; 30 
he that lets fly all he knows or thinks, may by 
chance be satirically witty. Honesty some 
times keeps a man from Fenn, va and 
civility from being witty.” . 
V. Women ought | 901 to bande ele own 
wit, because they will still be shewing it, 
avd- so spoil it; like a child that will con- 
tinually de eiae its fine new coat, till © 
length, it all bedawbs it with its pah hands. 

VI. Fine wits destroy themselves Eich heir 
own plots; in meddling with great affairs of 
state. They commonly do as the ape that 
raw the gunner put bullets in the cannon, 
and was pleased with it, and he would be 


doing 
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«doing 30 too; at last he puts himself into the 
piece, and 80 both. ape and ales Were „hoe 
away together. 3 2098341 


WOMEN. 


E LET the women haxe power of their 
%% heads, because of the angels.” The rea- 
son of the words, ** because of the angels,,“ 
is this: The Greek church held an opinion 
that the angels fell in love with women. 
This fancy St. Paul discreetly catches, and 
uses it as an 1 Wy ae, W ln to 
medesty. A 
2 I. The gunt of a-place is not prey by ph 
canon law, before a man be dead, upon this 
ground some mischief might be plotted against 
him in present possession, by poisoning or 
some other way. Upon the, sanie reason 2 
contract made with a woman during her hus- 
band's life, was not valid. ; 
III. Men are not. troubled to- he £ map 
<dspraized, because they know, though he be 
nnught, there is worth in others. But wo- 
men are mightily troubled to hear any of, them 
spoken against, as if the sex itself Were. guilty 
of 5ome unworthiness, .; , 4 {--; 
%. Women and Princes must, Fach tyust 
somebody; and they are happy, or, unbappy 
according to the desert of those under whose 
ne, alle: Af a m knows. how, to 
Sd blues i ie een ae 
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manage the favour of 'a lady, her honouf is 
safe; and so is a Prince“s. | 1. Una 
a V. An opinion grounded upon that, Geber 
sis“ 6, “ The sons of God saw tke ogy 


”P 


- "Et men 10 11187 were fair. fn * 
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1iTzt 11 was the männer of this Jaws, 3 Gf 
the year did not fall out right, but that it 
was dirty for the people to come up to Jeru- 
salem, at the feast of the passover;j or that 
their corn was not ripe for their first fruits) 
to intercalate a month, and so to have, as it 
were, two Februaries; 'tlrusting up the year 
still higher, March into April's place, April 
into May's place, & c. Whereapon it is im- 
possible for us to know when our Saviour 
was born, or when he died. 

II. The year is either the year of the 
Moon, or che year of the Sun; thete is not 
above eleven days difference. Our moveable 
feasts are gecording to che year of the . 
4 they should be fit. 

51. "Though they reckon ten days Boner 
beyond sea, yet it does not follow their spring 
is sooner than ours; we keep the same time 
in natural chings; and their ten days sooner 
and our ten days later in those things mean 
che self-same time; just as twelve . in 
CE een oe in SOOT 847 25 
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IV. The lengthening of days is not sud- 
denly perceived till they ate grown a pretty 
deal longer, because the ſun, though it be 
ip a circle, yet it seems for à while to go in a 
right line. For, take a segment of a great 
circle especially, and you shall doubt whether 
it be straight or no, But when the Sun is 
got past that line, then you presently per- 
ceive the days are lengthened. Thus it is in 
the winter and summer solstice; which is 
indeed the true reason of them 
V. The eclipse of the ſun is, when it is 
new moon; the eclipse af the moon, when it 
is full. They say Dionysius was converted 
by the celipse that happened at our Sa- 
viour's death, because it was NN ons 
a 5 could not CY 1 « 
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80 ON E. would wonder. Christ chould 
r buyers and sellers out of the temple, 
and nobody offer to resist him, considering 
what opinion they had, of him. But the 
reason was they had a law, that uhosoever 
did profane Sanctitatem Dei, aus Templi; the 
Holiness of God, or the Temple, before ten 
persons, it was lawſul for any of them to kill 
him, or to do any thing this side killing him; 
as! whipping- him, or-;the; like. And henet 
it was, that when one struek our Suricur be 
ſors the Judge, where it was not lawful to 

strike 
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strike (as it is not with us at this day), he 
only replies, If I have spoken evil, bear 
«« witness of the evil; but if well, why. 
«© smitest thou me? He says nothing against 
their smiting him, in case he had been guilty 
of speaking evil, that is blasphemy ; and- 
they could have proved i is against him. They 
that put this law in execution were called 
zealots; but afterwards they committed many 
villanies. 


